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The CEC Information Center on Exceptional Children 

Wilh a grant from the US Otllcc of Hducalion, itic CMC Information Center was established at The Council for Hxcepliotial 
ChiWrcn to serve as a comprehensive source of information on research, instructional materials, programs, aJminislralion. 
teacher educalion. methods, curriculum, etc. for the field of special education. The Center functions as the Cfearin|>house on 
Hxceplional Children in the RJucational Resources iRformalian Centers (HRIC) program and also as a member center in the 
Special KiJucalkin IMC/RMC Network. In addition, the CEC Center's program includes a commitment to a concentrated effort 
towards the development of products which w ill interpret research results into educational methods and practices. 

Hov/ to Use This Bibliography 

The K.\cepr/ona/ Child HihIUygraphy 5er/es was initiated by the CFC Information Center to answer the need for rapid re- 
sponses to specific rcqucsls for informalion. The volume of information requests received by the Center is analyzed and used 
as a guide in preparing special topic bibliographies in the field of exceptional child education. Abstracts contained in the biblio- 
graphies are drawn from ihe computer file of abstracts which represents the CKC Information Center's complete holdings as of 
the dale indicated on each bibliography. 

Selective editing by Information Specialists is performed on each bibliography, From the total number of abstracts drawn 
from the file on a particular topic, selection is made of only those judged to best meet the following criteria: availability of the 
document to the user, currency, information value, author's reputation, and classical content. The number of abstracts selected 
to appear in a bibliography may vary from one to 100. depending on the amount of suitable information available. Updating of 
bibliographies as new material becomes available is accomplished when the volume of new material reaches 25 percent of pres- 
ently available material on a given topic. 

How to Read the Abstract 

Kach abstract contains three sections-bibliographic data, descriptors, and a summary of the document. The bibliographic 
section provides the document's identifying number [MD and/or EC), publication dale, author, title, source, and availability. 
The descriptors indicate the subjects wilh which a document deals. The summary provides a comprehensive overview of the 
docunienrs contents and in some cases document availability is announced here. 

How to Use the Indexes 

Some bibliographies in Kxcepfiona/ Children Hib/iogrnphy Series contain author and/or subject indexes. In these bibliogra- 
phies, readers seeking work on a specific aspect of the general topic may consult the subject index to be referred to specific ab- 
stract numbers, Abstracts dealing with several topics may be identified by finding the same abstract number under two or more 
subjects in the subject index. 

How to Purchase Documents 

Documents with an EiC) number and KDRS availability indicated may be purchased from the F.RIC Document Reproduction 
Service lEDRS). For your convenience an order form is provided on the back cover of this bibliography. 



Abstracts appearing in the bibliographies have also been published in Fxccpfionni Child llducation Abstracts, the quarterly 
abstract publication of the Council for Hxceptional Children. Approximately 750 abstracts covering the broad range of excep- 
tionality appear in each issue. (Subscription order form below.) 
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ABSTRACT 1u410 

HC 01 WiO H1>0I3 000 

Pub!. Date 66 7p. 
furth, Hans 0. 

Development of Thinking in the Deaf; 
Implications for the Relation of Think- 
ing and Language. Paper Presented at 
1966 International Congress of Psy* 
chology. 

Catholic Univ.. Wihhington. D. C. 
Cent. Think, and l.ang. 
KDR,S ntf,hc 

IX'scriptorN: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; cognitive processes; 
deaf; language development: intellectual 
dc\clopmcnt; culturally disadvantaged: 
learning processes: children; concept 
formation: logical thinking; personality 
development 

Rased on cvperimentntion examining the 
thinking capacities of de;tf children, this 
paper reports findings about the relation- 
ship of ability to linguistic experience. 
Performance of deaf children on tasVs 
invoking concept formation and logical 
thinking \^as found to he comparable to 
that of matched hearing subjects when 
verbali/dtion was not required, The deaf 
performed poorer on tasks based on ver- 
bal habits, and culturally deprived hear- 
ing children performed more like the 
deaf than like advantaged hearing chil: 
dren. The author concluded that intellec- 
tual and personality development are not 
dependent on linguistic competence but 
on exposure to real life situations. 
Language provides intellectual benefit 
during early development only if it is the 
means of intellectual stinr^ulation. (HK^ 

ABSTRACT 10443 

HCOl IM43 Hbou m 

Publ. f)ate 6.^ 89p. 
Bornstein, llarr> 

ReaiUng the Manual Alphabet, a Re- 
search Program for Developing a 
Filmed Program for Teaching the 
.Manual AfphatKt. 

Gallaudet College, Washington. I). C. 
OKG-7- 18-0070- 1 80 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
communication Ohought transfer); aural- 
ly handicapped; programed instruction; 
deaf; manual communication; instruc- 
tional films; adults; college students; 
educational research; finger spelling; 
programed materials 

A programed film course was developed 
to teach persons how to read the manual 
alphabet. The effects of the follouing 
programing conditions were studied- 
manner of stimulus repetition, rate of 
stimulus presentation, and mode of re- 
sponse. The project was done in two 
phases. In the first phase, subjects were 
42 deaf Gallaudet College preparatory 
students. 26 hearing faculty and slalT 
members of the New Mexico School for 
(he Deaf, and 14 hearing graduate stu- 



dents at Gallaudet. Their programs con- 
sisted of 17 lessons and two fttmcd tests. 
A relationship of .90 or above <with one 
exception) was obtained between pretest 
and posttest scores. Analysis of variance 
;in scores from variations in rate of pre- 
♦enlation and amount of repetition of (he 
stimulus material for the preparatory 
students showed none of the experimen- 
tal treatments were significantly effec- 
tive, but there was an overall mean gain 
(statistically significant, p Is less than 
.01) for reading words and for reading 
senlences. For the hearing faculty group 
and the graduate student group, differ- 
ences in response method (oral, written, 
or manual) failed to achieve statistical 
significance. Improvement in reading 
words achieved statistical significance (p 
is less than .01) for boih groups, but 
mean gain for reading sentences was not 
statistically significant for either group. 
The film course w?.s judged an ineffec- 
tive instructional tool. The second phase 
utili7ed a change in presentation and a 
revised, expanded film program (24 les- 
sons) ami two film tests. Forty-eight 
hearing college students served as sub- 
jects. Analysis of variance showed repe- 
tition was thf only experimental treat- 
ment significantly alfecling scores for 
words and tor sentences (p is greater 
than .01 ani^ less*lhan .05). Data for both 
phases are presented tabulatly. 
Appendixes include (t) captioned instruc- 
tions and scripts for reading the film 
course and the two revised tests, and (2) 
copies of forms used for written respon- 
ses. A reference list cites 12 items. (MK) 

ABSTRACT 1045O 

FC 0\ 0450 FD 0I> 009 

Publ. Dale Jul 67 Mp. 
Silver. Rawley A. 

A Demonstration /"roject In Art F^u- 
cation for Deaf and Hard of Hearinj; 
Chltdren and AfSuUs. 

New York Society for the Deaf, New 
York 

ORG- 1-7-00X598-20.18 
FDRS mf.hc 

I>escriptors: exceptional child research; 
art; aurally handicapped; deaf; hard of 
hearing; handicrafts; art education; em- 
ployment opportunities; children; adoles- 
cents; adults; aptitude; interests; demon- 
stration projects; questionnaires; aptitude 
tests; visual arts; Torrance Test of Crea- 
tive Thinking 

In order to assess aptitudes, interests, 
and vcational opportunities for the 
hearing impaired in the visual arts > nd to 
identify effective methods of teaching 
art. a group of 54 deaf and hard of hear- 
ing children and adults attended experi- 
mental art classes. Three fatir>g scales 
and the Torrance Test of Creative Think- 
ing were the instruments used to assess 
aptitude. Student interest was measured 
by questionnaires. Craftsmen, employ- 



ers, and art school administrators com- 
pleted questionnaires designed to mea- 
sure vocational opportunities. 
Conclusions were (1) aptitude and inter- 
est in the visual arts is as high for the 
deaf as for the hearing* (2) a talented 
deaf person can succeed as a craftsman, 
(3) some people working with the deaf 
lend to underestimate the aptitudes, in- 
terests, and vocational opportunities for 
the deaf in the visual arts, and (4) art 
techniques and concepts can be con- 
veyed to deaf students without the use 
of language. Questionnaire response tab- 
ulations are presented along with sample 
questionnaires and responses. Fleven 
references are cited. <MW) 

ABSTRACT 10547 

FC 01 0547 FD 023 248 

Publ. Date Sep 68 26p. 
Ross, Mark; l.erman. Jay 
A Piclure-ldenllHcalion Test for Hear- 
ing-Impaired Children, Final Report. 
Connecticut University, Storrs 
Office of Fducation (DHFW). Washing- 
ton. I), C, Bureau of Research 
FORS mf.hc 
OFG-1-7^008038 0504 
BR-7-8038 

I>escriplors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; tests; identification; 
hard of hearing; nonverbal tests; audito- 
ry discrimination; test reliability; correla- 
tion; word recognition; word lists; test 
results; deaf 

The Word Intelligibility by Picture Iden- 
tification Test (WIPI) was developed to 
measure speech discrimination ability in 
hearing impaired children. In the first 
phase of development, the word stimuli 
were evaluated to determine whether 
they were within the recognition vocabu- 
lary of 15 hearing impaired children 
(aged 6 to 12) and whether the pictorial 
representations of the words were ade- 
quate, The (est was revised prior to (he 
second phase to consist of 25 plates with 
six pictures on each pJate, with only four 
of the pictures on each plate utilized as 
test stimuli. These four lists were given 
to 61 hearing impaired children (a mean 
age of 10-2 witb a range from 4-7 to 13-9 
years; a hearing level in excess of 30 
decibels at one or more of the speech 
frequencies; and an average speech 
threshold of 52,2 decibels) on two sepa- 
rate o:casions. There was a learning 
effect less than .01) for three of the 
lists in ti e 1- to 3-ueek interval between 
tests. The results indicate reliability 
coefficients in excess of .87 for all four 
fists, with mean differences of less than 
and correlation coeflficienls between 
lists greater than .84. (Author/JD) 
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Publ. Date Jan 67 68p. 
Silverman. Toby Rosatyn 
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C'ategoriiatlon fkha%ior and Achieve* 
ment In IHaf und Hcarln)^ C'h&tdren. 
Hna] K«porl. 

FDRSnif.hc 

()Kti.^2-42 (W.U)-f>i).U) P6 8024 

l>esi:fiplors: exceplional child rcvearcti; 
liuraliy handicapped: IcsIn; language; 
co^nili\c pfifLCNses; psychtilmguistlcs; 
reading achievement i rcspi^nsc mode; 
language de\elopmont; achicNemenl; 
academic achie\emcnl; pictorial vimuili; 
deaf; cogniti\e tesls; cogniti\e develop- 
menl: cognitive ahililv: abstract reason- 
ing; forced choice (echnique: elassificii- 
lion; 1 riple Mode Test of ("alcgorl/alion 

Ihe Triple Mode lest of CalegoriAjtion 
iTMT-CATi v\ .\N const ruck'd and validal- 
cd to measure three major modes of c;il- 
egori/atton p<)stiilated h> Vygolsky; 
superordinate, functional, ;ind associa- 
tive. Ittc TMrCAT contains \y\ test 
items v\hich are piviures in foiced choice 
pair comparis.^ns. the child must indi- 
cate placenu'nl of a stimulus picture in 
one picture of the pair. This instrument, 
along Aith the Slanfi>rd Achievement 
Reading lest, v\as administered to 31^ 
hearing children, 2.5 t)pic;iH> deaf, and 
}7 special class deaf children. With in- 
creasing age as vsel) as irjcreasing gr^de 
average, superordinate and associative 
responding decreased vshile functional 
responding increased in deaf ehildrcfi, 
Tor hearing children, (he facti>rs i»f grade 
average and mode*, of cjlegnri/ation 
v^ere accompanied b\ increased superor- 
dinate responding, deereascil assiieiative 
responding, and sUible functional re- 
sponding. When deaf and hearing chil- 
dren v\erc matched on reading achieve- 
ment scores, all differences in categoriza- 
tion behavior disappeared. V>gotsky\ 
model v\as partially confirmed by the 
results, vvhich also suggested that the 
deficiencies in categorization K'havior 
may contribute to deficient language per* 
fi^rmancc in the deaf child. tAulhor/SNt 

ABSTRACT 10920 

Wih). Date 4(lp. 
AmcotT, Sven 

fntellif^ibifify of the Speech of Deaf 
Children. 

Uppsala Universiiv. Sv^eden. Institute of 

Education 

I DR.S mf.he 

Descriptors: evceptJOn.il cbiM research; 
aurally handicapped; speech handi- 
capped; communication (thought trans- 
ferl, sf-eech tesis: speech evaluation; 
evalu.V.ion techniques; research rcviev^s 
(publications); testing; listening compre- 
hension; hearing loss; deaf; hard of hear- 
ing: speech skills; elementary school stu- 
dents; articulation (speech); educational 
experience 

To develop a Mm pie, inexpensive tech- 
nique to quantify speech comprehension 
of pupils (aged to Mi in special schools 
for the deaf, the v efb;i! responses (o pic- 
Itires by III deaf pupils v^ere judged for 
intelligibility bv untrained listeners 
pifs v\ere asked to ideniifv M) pictures; 
their taped replies v^ere judged by listen- 
ers v^ho wrote dov\n v^hat they thought 



thes he;ifd, ihe recording phase gave a 
nieasure of spoken vocabulary (SV; 
v^hile the phiybaek phase >ieMed a score 
for numbers of v^o^d^ correctly under- 
stood by Ihe judges (UV). The ratio U\7 
S\' gave ;i measure of speech compre- 
hensibility (SO. Analysis of the data 
revealed th«it vocabulary and speech in- 
telligibility increased v\ith number of 
>ears in school (UV, p less (han ,(H)I: 
SV and SC\ p fess than JK)5), Kank or- 
ders of speech quality v\ere positively 
correlated v^^lh scales UV ;ind SC"; a 
moderate correlation existed K^tvseen 
scales V'V and SC* and amount of residu- 
;d hearing. Ihc investigators concluded 
that judgment of speech Intelligibility 
cou)d be done reliably by untrained lis- 
teners. ih; t quantity of speech produc- 
tion had little connection with speech 
comprehension within each grade, (hat 
results vsere simiVtr for both understood 
vocabulary and speech comprehcnsibil- 
ily, and that the magnitude of residual 
hearing is a poor predictor of both vo- 
cabulary and speech comprehension 
(JH) 

ABSTRACT 11154 

rroi 1154 {:n<\'f>.vv^ 

Publ. Dale 66 8p. 
HIskey. Marshall S, 

\ Summsio Report on Che Kpvlsion 
ufld Keslandardi/aUon of iha llisk«y- 
Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude. 

Nebraska University. I jncoln, Fduca- 

tionat Fs>cho!ogy Clinic 

ViKaticnat Rehabilitation Administration 

(OHHW). Washington. D. U. 

ta)RS mf.hc 

VRA-RI)tl7VS 

Descriptors: e\ceptiona) child research. 
auralU handicapped; tests; deaf; aptitude 
tests; inteUigence tesU; individual tosis; 
test reliabilit>; test validity; Hiskey Ne- 
braska rest of Learning Aptitude; 
UNTI.A 

The revisii>n of the HisKey-Nobraska 
Jest of Learning Aptitude (H-NTl A) 
v^as undertaken to modernise the lest 
materials, \o extend the (est. and to 
provide up to date nornis on de;if sub- 
jects and hearing subjects. 1he items 
considered for (he revision v^ere adminis- 
tered to normal hearing, deaf, and re- 
t.trded subjects aged 3 to 17 years 
t\^)!ow ing the anat> sis . the retained 
items v^ere grouped into 12 pov^ef sub- 
tests, rinal samples contained LOT^ deaf 
children, mostly from schools for the 
deaf, and 1.(^74 hearing children, selected 
on the basis of parental occupation, nver 
a lO-state area. Information is provided 
concerning normative, reliability, and 
validity data, and the performances of 
deaf and hearing children on other te^ts 
and on the H N I LA- (MK) 

ABSTRACT 112S3 

LC (U I D 1126 l^il 

Pub!, Date Jan fv8 y^p. 
Goldman. Ronald 

Vs\f}fi the Initial Te^chin); Alphabet to 
Improve Articulation. Linal Report. 

V^tnderbilt University. Nashville. Icn- 
nessec 

Office of Education (DIIFAV}. Washing- 



ton. D. CV, Rureau of Research 
liims mf hc 
<)i:Ci-2-.^252'(V450-60h 
BR-ft04|7 

Descriptors; exceptional child research', 
speech handicapped; speech therapy: 
auditory training; presehoi>l children; 
research revievss (publications); visual 
discrimination; initial teaching alphabet; 
speech in^provcment; articulation 
(speech); auditory discrimination; visual 
stimuli; phonemics; instruclionid materi- 
als; parent participation; multlsensory 
learning; auditory tests; phonetic analy- 
sis; phonetics 

Ivscnty-four preschool children (aged 3-3 
to 5-6) were studied to test the efficacy 
of revs ly developed phonemic-visual-oral 
materials in the correction of articulatoty 
problems. All subjects vsere given an ar- 
ticulation lest and a baiter y of five tests 
to measure auditory memory span and 
intelligence, Tvselve children received 50 
sessions of instruction, \ hour lon^. us- 
ing the ne\^ maleriaK based on the Initial 
Teaching Alphabet and structured to 
cov^r auditory discrimination, sound 
sequencing, visual discrimination, pho- 
nemic synthesis and analysis, and rhynv 
ing. A control group of \2 vsas exposed 
to traditional articulation therapy proce- 
dure, The experimental group made sig- 
nificantly fevser errors in artictilation af- 
ter therapy than the control group based 
on the Cioldman-I ristoe Liln\strip Articu- 
lation Test (p equals .05), No signiHcanl 
ditTerence \sas found betvseen groups in 
auditory memory skills and intelligence 
scores. Conclusions vsere that the experi- 
mental, visual-symbol approach has great 
potential in the modifica'ion of misariicu- 
lation. (RP) 

ABSTRACT 11519 

ECi)\ r^iy Lf) 029 419 

Pub) [y-AW Jul ftS 33p. 
I.ovselt, Iidgar L. 

Honie Teaching for Parents of Young 
Deaf Children. Final KcporL 

John Pracy Clinic, Los Anreles, C'alifor- 
nia 

Othce of Hducation (DHFVS). Washing- 
ton, D. C.. Bureau of Lduc; tion for the 
II; ndfcapped 
l ORS mf.hc 

()i:cj-3:-i4'0(X)(>-iou 

MR-5-0362 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; parent education; 
teaching methods: program ev aluatii^n; 
preschool children; de.if: language in- 
si ruction; rating scales; tutoring; parent 
altitudes; language development: speech 
clinics; Hoone 'nfant Speech and I an- 
guagc Development .Scale: John I racy 
Clicic 

Ti> explore and evaluate the feasibilily of 
providing l.mguage instruction to parents 
of young deaf children in a honie-like 
environment, a demonstration home v^as 
established at a clinic. Parents v^ere in- 
vited to attend v^cekly meetings which 
vsere reduced to 1/2 hour in length during 
the course of the project. Parents could 
bring other siblings, fi^mily members, 
and materials from their o\Kr} home. A 
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single tutor each family in 

sffafatt' rooms in Janguiige buifJing ac- 
tivities. rifiy-l\^o families \^ho viNiieJ 
the demonstration home for 10 v^eekly 
visits ^^€f^ compared uith 25 families 
\^ho \\ere enrolled In the John [racy 
Clinic traditional service program. 
Language development in the children 
was assessed \^ith the Boone Scale and 
ch'inges in the parents* information and 
attitudes N^ere assessed by scales pre- 
\iousl> developed at the Clinic. The lan- 
guage scales ^en too unreliable to be 
satisfactory, but all shoN^ed substantial 
gains for the demonstraiion home chil- 
dren. The parent information scores 
showed that the demonstratior. home 
parents did slightly K'lter than tie con- 
trol group of parents, fhere was no 
change in the parent altitude seales, 
Kvperience ^\th the program was judged 
so satisfactory by the statT of John Trac> 
Clinic thai the program is being contin- 
ued as a Clinic function after ihe e\pira- 
tion of federal grant and has been ex- 
tended to two similar branch programs. 
(RJ) 

ABSTRACT 11539 

i:c 01 i5.^y i:r)02y 4-11 

Pijbl. Date Dec 65 :80p, 
Ste\^arl, Joseph I.. 

KffcctUeness of Educational Audlolo^y 
on the r»n^uag(' Dcvt^lopment of 
liearlnK Hundtcapped C hlldren. Final 
Report. 

Detner Universits. Cotorado 
Othcc of CducalitMi (DHFAV). Washing- 
ton, I). C. 
I-OKS mf,hc 

OKC-S.AF Vt^f)6 CKP.%y 
HR-5-0>7 ' 

Descriptors: evceptiona) child research: 
auratl> handtcaf>pcd; preschool children: 
auditory training: testing: hearing ai<is: 
parent counseling: rnulUscnso'^y teaming: 
language development: articulation 
ispcccb): nursery schools: hard of hear- 
ing; program evaluaifon: parent participa- 
tion; speech skills: I'roup therapy: pre- 
school programs 

groups of hard of hearing children 
entered educational a^i«1iology programs 
K*lween the ages )f ft ?o 42 months. Of 
these, 12 children in a unisensory pro- 
gram iV') and Ift in a muhisensory pro- 
gram {Mo were evalualei for speech and 
language development after they had 
reached their fifth Krihdtiys. Children in 
the experimental U-group \\ere first test- 
ed for hearing and fitted \^ith an aid. 
then \\ere given auditory training at 
home and group therapy sessions. At age 
y, they were evaluated for placement in 
an enriched nursery school program, 
vihich also trained them primarily 
through the auditor v sense. Guidance 
and psychological counseling \Aere pro- 
vided for the parents. Results indicated 
that Ihe I'-group was markedly superior 
on all measures of sf-jech and language 
acquisition, although less so on the Tern* 
plin Darley articulation IcM. <')n all other 
measures (mean length of responses, 
mean of five longest responses, nuroher 
of one- word responses, number of differ- 
ent \^ords. and structural complexity 



score), results for the U-group appeared 
to indicate the advisability of unisensory 
management. Findings suggested that U- 
management may be Oi most benefit to 
children ^hose tesidoal hearing extends 
into the high frequencies and whose 
hearing losses are relatively fl:it, <JD) 

ABSTRACT 11699 

i:C 01 O.U) 2M 

PuW. Date Dec 68 .S7p. 
Resta r*o. Lillian C. R. 
identifkadon. Assessment and Predic* 
tion of Heading Competency in Deaf 
Chitdren* Final Report. 
Lexington School fsu the Deaf. Nev^ 
York, New York 

OJTice of i'ducalion (DHHWk Washing- 
ton, i), C. Mureau of Research 
i'lDRS mf.hc 
OKCj-.^2-42-0()00-6032 
HR-6-12n.^ 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped: reading ability: 
reading skills: reading difficulty: abstrac- 
tion levels; memory; visual discrimina- 
tion: serial ordering: linguistic compe- 
tence; tests: visual perception: cognitive 
processes 

To investigate the urderlying factors of 
visual discrimination, menjory, rule ab- 
straction, language, and serial ordering in 
reading ^'iccess, 79 poor and 65 goi»d 
deaf readers \\ere administered a battery 
of tests. Poor readers \\cre deficient in 
lower-order v isual discrimination and 
memory abilities: higher-order visual dis. 
crimination skills \\ere important to suc- 
cess for good rcadeis. Higher-order rule 
abstraction skills v^ere important for con- 
tinued progress by the relatively success- 
ful readers: ho^^cver, Umer-order rule 
abstraction \\as importanl to successful 
visual discrimination a( initial levels of 
reading for poor readers as ^^ell. Suc- 
cessful rule abstraction ^sas significant at 
all levels of reading: and visual discrimi- 
nation <v isual search and sequencing > 
was significant to the advanced reader 
for the processing of higher-level printed 
text. Implications \Aere that rule abstrac- 
tion is impoitant at all levels of the read- 
ing process, visual discrimination activi- 
ties at prereading and higher reading lev- 
els should be re evaluated, and investiga- 
tion is needed to determine sentence 
structures that are obstacles to progress 
beyond intermediate levels of reading. 
(Author/RJ) 

ABSTRACT 11851 

KC 01 m\ IT) 015 .S74 

Publ. Date Nov 66 V^p, 
Withrow. Frank B. 

The f)evefopmen( of a Receptee 
Communicatton Scale for Deaf Chil- 
dren. 

Illinois Schtuil for the iX'af. Jacksonville 

Othce of Education (DUf-Wi. Washing- 
ton, 1>. C. 
HDRS mf,hc 
OL:0-:^2-2^00(K)-1027 

Dcscriptius: exceptional child research: 
tests: communication (thought transfer^ 
aurally handicapped; deaf; manual com- 
munication: language tests; test construc- 



tion; lipfcading; adolescents; auditory 
evaluation; children: communication 
skills; deaf children; evaluation tech- 
niques; finger spelling; listening skills; 
rating scales; sign language 

The Illinois Communication Scale was 
developed on 16mm color film to assess 
the receptive communication abilities of 
deaf children hetvseen 6 and 14 years. 
Forms vsere constructed to measure au- 
ditory reception, Spreading and listening. 
Spreading only, fingerspelling. and lan- 
guage of signs, Kach form had five sub- 
parts: vocabulary, simple sentences, sto- 
ries, narrations, and random sentences 
and phrases. The scale (with the excep- 
tion of the first form v^hich could not be 
administered as a group lesi^ was given 
to 4)7 deaf subjects, Relationships be- 
tween test results and ijge. number of 
years in school. IQ, achievement test 
scores, paragraph meaning scores, deaf* 
ness of relatives, status of hearing foss. 
and school entrance age were investigat- 
ed. Test results were compared with 
teacher ratings as a criterion measure. 
Two Varimax Rotated Factor Matrices 
were libtained from each of the two 
schools in the study. One used the sub- 
tests :is a factor. Results indicated that 
the ivKo lipreading forms were valid using 
the criterion of teacher ratings. 
{Uiwcvcr, the lipreading only form was 
not found to be significantly dilTcrent 
from the lipreading and listening form, 
i'.limination of the former was thus rec- 
ommended. IVrfoqmance on the finger- 
spelling and language of signs forms 
were more closely related to age. years 
in s« hool, and ;ichievernent lest scores 
than 10 teacher ratings. It was suggested 
that a belter criterion for rating ability in 
fingerspclling and the language of signs 
he foynd since teacher ratings of these 
items were more highly correlated ^^ith 
age, years in school, ;ind d'jafness of rel- 
atives than with performance on these 
items. Analysis of da(;i indicated that 
subparts I. 2. and .S v^ere evaluating the 
same factor and parts y and 4 another. It 
Wiis recommended that parts 1,2, and 5 
be combined and that either part 3 or 
part 4 he eliminated. No reliability infor- 
mation is available as yet, 1 igures, ta- 
bles, and test items are included in the 
appendixes. Ihere are 6 references. 
(HK) 

ABSTRACT 12008 

KCOl 2008 JiDOlO 107 

Publ, i^ate Dec 65 299p, 
Stepp, Robert V. 

A Feasihiiity Study (o investif^ate Ihe 
Instrumentation, Kstahlishment, and 
OprraCion of a Learning Lahoratory 
for Hard*of-11earlng C*hildren. Finai 
Report. 

Nebraska University. Lincoln, Hxtension 
Division 

Office of fidijcation <DHI;W), Washing- 
ton. D, C. 
\ [y\^ mf.he 

OLC* .V|f.()44 \T)f:A-VIIH'404 
I^R 5 1V6 

iX'scriptofs: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped: programed instruc- 
tion: lipreading: audiovisual instruction; 
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repetitive fitrn >howinii>; (earning lubora- 
lorie>; evalimlion, ^tlktcnl teacher rclii- 
tlonship; instriKtioniit (ilins: auifiiuisual 

fer deaf and hard of hearing children, 
aged 5 to K. were >etected to levi a self- 
in>tructional. self-operating system to 
develop hpreading skills I he s^stcni 
consisted of three study carrels, ;in S mm 
cartridge-loading sound motion picture 
projector, arid an observation Nunh uti- 
li/ing a one-wa) mirror. Iwcnty fivc 
sounJ and color films stressing single* 
word, associated-word, and mulliple- 
word instructional patterns, and a series 
of iWm tests to me-iNurc ability to iipread 
the vocabulary presented were produced. 
Hach instructional pattern contained 
presentation, review, and response ele- 
ments, the system was evaluated 
through student case histories consisting 
of nearly KtMX) observations, A second 
cvaltKition technique consisted of period- 
ic tllming of the reactions of the student 
while viewing the film and using il to 
produce a Ifr mm split-frame production 
for stud>ing the srjniulus (teacher I and 
the response (student), I he results 
showed that il is possible lt> establish a 
teacher rapport similar to that which cur- 
rently exists in face to-facc leaching. 
(US) 

ABSTRACT 20983 

I'ubl. Date Sep fiM 50p. 
Acadenik .Ai'hkvcmtnl Test Perform - 
ame of llearln); Impaired Sludents, 
Tnitcd States: Spring 1969. Data from 
the Annual Survey of Hearing Im- 
paired Children and Vouth, 
(lallaudet College. Washington, I). (\, 
Orticc of Demographic .Studies 
Otfjce of rducation tDHlAV), Washing- 
ton, D. 
HDkS mf .hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
aurally handicapped; academic achieve- 
ment; natiiinat surveys-, siatistical data: 
test \atidit>: test reliability; age differ- 
ences-, deaf; hard of he;\ring; achieve- 
ment tests: Stanford Achievement Tests 

I he objectives of the annual survey of 
hearing impaired children and >outh 
which are presented arc to collect, pro- 
cess, and disseminate statistical infi^rnia- 
tion on characteristics i^f all hearing in^ 
paired individuals through college .ige. 
One aspect i>f this wtuk is described 
through results t>fithe adminislration of 
the Stanford Achievement lests Uorm 
\V> to aKnrt 13,tX)(^ hearing impaired chil- 
dren from "^(^ school and classes. ,i 
description of the tests, the methodology 
and sources of the data, and the qualifi- 
cations and limitations o\ the datii are 
included. ,\tso provided ;ire detailed ta- 
bles of the results of the lest batteries 
and a description r^f these tables. It was 
noted that the test results should be cor\- 
sidered lintited because the Stanford 
Achievement Tests were developed for 
hearing students Appendives include an 
annual census form, a description of the 
sub tests of the Wcch^fer. .md a list of 
participating schot>|s. tJN!) 



ABSTRACT 21489 
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Publ Date Jun fi9 |(K)p. 
Craig, Willi;im N.: Collins, James I,. 
( onimunUation Tattet ns In Classes for 
tVaf Students. KInat Report. 
Pittsburgh liniversity. Pennsylvania, 
School of Hdiication 

Othce of 1'ducation (!)HhW), Washing- 
ton, D, C. 
\.ms mf,he 

<)i:C.-0-8-tXX)64O.|SfiMt)>2) 
0640 

Descriptors: e\.'eptiona) child research; 
aurally handicapped; classroom commu- 
nication; ctassroom observation tech- 
niques; interaction process analysis; stu- 
dent teacher relationship; age differ- 
ences; commui;ication (thought transfer); 
teaching niethods: oral communication; 
manual Ci»mmunication 

1o develop a system for making system- 
atic observations of classroom communi- 
cative interaction, to provide guidelines 
for its utilization, and to suggest applica- 
tions of this system to problems in the 
development of communication skills, 94 
deaf children were direclly observed in 
class interaction. An ev aluation instru- 
ment was developed from the Flanders 
system and employed 20 categories and 
tl modes of description. Results showed 
that in all grade levels the majority of 
communication was teacher initiated, but 
that at higher levels there was a gradual 
increase in student response and initia- 
tion. Questioning and informing were the 
two most frequently observed categories 
used by teachers in Kith language-de- 
pendent and specialized instruction; 
these categories were also the ones used 
most frequently by students in initiating 
commjnication. the orul mode W9s pre- 
dominant* at primary and intermediate 
levels in tlie diy ynd residential schools 
in which data vas gathered, but non-oral 
modes increased noticeably on the high 
school level in the residential school but 
not in the day school. Suggestions were 
that this instrument be Used in further 
research in an etfort (o adjust the behav- 
ior of students and teachers. ONt) 

ABSTRACT 21792 

he o: 17^2 f-D N.A 

Publ. Date heb f>5 5p, 
Anderson, Duanc 

The Kitect ot (Timate on the Incidence 
of Hearin>( Toss. 
hDRS not available 

Journal oi Speech and Hearing Disor- 
ders; VMl Nl PfifvTd t eb l%5 

Descriptors, cvceplional child research; 
medical evaluation; hearing loss; audito- 
ry evaluation: clii^logy: incidence: aurally 
handicapped: climatic factors: environ- 
mental inlluences; Oregon 

Results of the audioinetric testing and 
medical diagnoses done on children in 
six Oregon counties were compared ac- 
cording \o geographic region. Conductive 
type hearing losses were significantly 
more prev ale n( in the coastal regions . 
w hich receive greater an. vial rainfall, 
the drier eastern part of (he *':ate had a 
higher incidence of sensorineural type 



hearing loss, suggesting a link between 
the type of loss and the sijjniticanlly 
higher rale of encephalitis antibodies 
observed in the sera there. (Author/VfK) 

ABSTRACT 21846 

KC02 1846 HI) N.A. 

Publ. Date May 7t) 8p. 
.Vioores, Donald K, 

An lnvest1j;atlon of the PsvcholinguU- 
tic Kunclfoning of Deaf AdoleseentiS. 

hDRS not available 

f'Aceptional Children; ^4 PM5-52 
May 1^70 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
atjraUy handicapped; psycholinguistics; 
reading ability; reading achievement; 
clo/e procedure; adolescents; language 
devetopmeni 

The ability of ckve procedures to assess 
morphologico'syn tactic and semantic 
differences between deaf and hearing 
groups matched o*\ reading achievement 
scores was inve«lif»ated. The experimen- 
tal group consisted of 37 students, aver- 
age age 16- H\ mean grade reading score 
4.77 on the Stanford Achievement Test, 
attending a residential school for the 
deaf. The control group, ,^7 fourth and 
fifth grade hearing children, had a mean 
reading score of 4,84 and an average age 
of 9-10. Passages of 2.^0 words were 
developed from fourth, sixth, and eighth 
grade tcxtKioks. I he performance of the 
hearing subjects was superior on all 
measures for each passage, supporting 
the thesis that standardized tests spu- 
riously raise estimates of reading ability 
of the deaf and that the relative inferiori- 
ty of the deaf can be traced to both 
grammatical and semantic inadequacies. 
The sensitivity of cloze procedures to 
these factors was establishes^ and future 
applications of the technique discussed. 
(Author) 

ABSTRACT 21985 
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Publ. Date Jun 69 |06p. 
Quigley. Stephen P, 

The Influence of Ffngerspellfng on the 
Development of Language, Communi- 
catton« and Educational Achievement 
in Deaf ( hitdren. 

Illinois University, Urbana, fnstitute for 
Research On I'xccptional C h'Idrcn 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 
IDHI:VV). Washington, D, C. 
Hf>RS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
aurally handicapped: finger spelling; lan- 
guage develcpment; communication 
skills; manual communi«'ation; oral 
communication, sign language, language 
ability: reading ability; acadcniic achieve- 
ment: deaf; teaching methods: Rochester 
Method 

Two studies were made of the Rochester 
Mctht^d of combining fingerspelling with 
speech and of its etfects on development 
of language and communication in pro- 
foundly, prelingually deaf children. A 
survey tested school pertormanccs of 
20() subjects irom six residential schools 
for the deaf, three of which used the 
Rochester Method and three which used 
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various combinations of oral and manual 
communication methods. An experimen' 
lal study compared Uo matched groups 
of 16 deaf children, one using the Roch- 
ester and the other the oral method, after 
4 years on measures of language and 
communication. The survey showed chi!- 
vlren using the Rochester Method were 
superior on mersures involving meaning- 
ful language. The experimental study 
also indicated tha! those using the Roch- 
ester Method exceeded the olhvr on 
reading, written bnguage. and speech- 
reading abilities . It was thus concluded 
that the Rochester Method can lead to 
higher scholastic achievement, need not 
deter acquisition of oral skills, and is 
more beneficial when started with young- 
er children. UB) 

ABSTRACT 221 S8 

HC 02 2158 Fl>N.A. 
Vub]. Date May 70 9p. 
Thomas. Ian H.: SnelU Ronald C. 
Articulation Tralnln^^ through Visual 
Speech Patterns. 
h'.mS not available 

Volta Review; V7: N5 P.MO-8 May 1970 

Ikscripiors: cxccption^H child research: 
aurally handicapped; articulation 
(speech): speech therapy; teaching meth- 
ods: auditory perception: visual stimuli 

The testing and evaluation of a machine 
which provides a real-time \isual display 
of first versus second formant frequen- 
cies is described fn a pilot test, hearing 
subjects were trained to identify visual 
patterns corresponding to 20 monosylla- 
bic Fingtish v^ords enunciated by a mule 
speaker. An average identific alien score 
of 97'' r was obtained by five snhjfcts 
after a training period of less thun one 
hour. Subsequently, three profoundly 
deaf male subjects attempted, during 
training periods of two or three hours* to 
match visual patterns corresponding to 
16 correctly arlicLflatcU nionosyffahtV 
English words. The intelligibility of the 
v/ofds spoken by the deaf subjects after 
training was found to be considerably 
highei than the inlelligihilily of the same 
words recorded prior to training. 
(Author) 

ARSTI^ACT 22438 

KC 02 2438 m 
Publ. Date 67 68p. 
Flowers. Arthur; Crandell. Hdwin W. 
Relations Amonj; Central Auditory 
AbiMties, ^k>clo-Kconomic Factors* 
Speech Delay, Phonic Abilities and 
Reading ^\ch{evemen(: A Longitudina! 
Study. 

Grand Blanc Community Schools. Michi- 
gan 

Oflfice of Fducation (DHfiVV). Washing- 
ton. D. C\. Bureau of Research 
HDRS mf.hc 
OHG.3-6-0683I.V1569 
BR-6-83n 

I^scriptors: exceptional child research: 
speech handicapped: academic achieve- 
ment: auifitory evaluation: auditory per- 
ception: audjory tests: language handi- 
capped: longitudinal studies, phonics; 
reading achievement; socioeconomic 
backgr.>und 



Three auditory perceptual processes (re- 
sistance to distortion, selective listening 
in the form of auditory dedifTerentiation. 
and binaural synthesis) were evaluated 
by five assessment technrc^ues: low pass 
fiiiered speech, accelerated speech, com- 
peting messages, accelerated plus com- 
peting messages, and binaural synthesis. 
Subjects were 287 kindergarten Muijenls 
who were divided into speech delayed 
and normal speaki^ig subsamples. Twen- 
ty-five stimulus sentences for each of the 
five tests were taped under carefully con- 
trolled conditions and presented on a I 
to I basis cn a sounJ-treaieJ room. The 
children responded to spoken sentences 
by pointing to one of three pictures in- 
tended U> represent the word vshich 
completed the sentences. A longitudinal 
analysis was made of the relationship 
between performance on these central 
auditory ability measures and first- and 
second-grade academic achievement. IQ. 
phonic ability, family socioeconomic 
status, and spontaneous speech improve- 
ment. The Gates Primary Reading Tests, 
the Stanford AcJiievemeni Test (Primary 
I and II). the Peabody Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test, and the Tenjplin-Darley 
Screening and Diagnostic Tests of Artic- 
ulation were among the testing measures 
used. All l.**2 correlation cocfTicients oh- 
tai*ied for academic achievement v\ere 
statistically significant, Many other sig- 
nificant correlations \^ere found. Tables 
and references ore included, (CND 

A8STRACT 22742 

RC 02 2742 FD 039 6«4 

Publ. Date Aug 69 202p, 
Taylor. Louise Todd 

A Language Analysis of Ihe Writing of 
Deaf Children. Final Report. 

Florida Stale University. Tallahassee. 
Department of FngUsh 
Office of Fducation (DHF:W). Washing- 
ton, [). C. Bureau of Fducation for the 
Handicapped 
FDRS mf.hc 
0F:G-4-9- 1 920.^-0009-032 
BR-19-2057 

IXvscriptors; exceptional child research: 
aurally handicapped: language develop- 
ment; written language; generative gram- 
mar; deaf; transformation generative 
grammar; child language; language usage: 
sentence structure; langviage patterns: 
syntax: composition skills (literary) 

Samples of written language were col- 
lected from 140 congenitally deaf chil- 
dren at grade levels 3. 5, 7. and 9. ihe 
samples were then subjected to error, 
quantitative, and transformational analy- 
sis. Findings suggested a relationship 
between the order in which the deaf 
child acquires th« rutes of his language 
and the ordering of rules in a theoretical 
description of the generative process. 
v\ith rules occurring early in the genera- 
tive process generally being acquired ear- 
llerthan rules occurring! a ter. 
I urthermore, the order in which the dcisf 
child acquired rules seemed simitar io 
that observed in much younger hearing 
children. In the early stages of language 
development both hearing and deaf chil- 



dren reduced the freq Jency of errors in 
their writing more qnickly than in later 
stages. Other findings suggested that, 
although the levels of performance of 
deaf and hearing ditfefed markedly. iJif- 
fere nee s in rate of development were not 
great. (Auihor/JD) 

ABSTRACT 22809 

FC 02 2K09 FD N.A. 

Publ. Date May 66 13p. 
(joet/inger. C. P.*lind Others 
A wStudy of Ihe S.O. Rorschach uSth 
Deaf and Meat ing Adolescents. 
hDRS not available 

AT^^erican Annals of th^^ l^af* VUl N3 
P.S 10-22 May 1966 

IX'scriptors: exceptional chitd research; 
aurally handicapped; personality; tests; 
cognitive processes; adolescents; person- 
ality tests; cognitive tests: personality 
assessment: personality studies; compar- 
ative testing; sex differences: behavior 
patterns; Structural Objective Rorschach 
Test (SORT) 

The Structural Objective Rorschach Test 
(SORT) Was used to compare the respon- 
ses of deaf and hearing adolescents, to 
determine whether difTerences were rea- 
sonably in accord with past research, 
and whether the results furthered explo- 
ration of the iJcLif with the SORT. Iwo 
groups of subjects were used, one deaf 
(t2 males and 12 female, median age 18. 
median period of attendance at the 
school for the deaf 12 years) and one 
with normal bilateral hearing (12 male 
and 12 female, otherwise chosen ran- 
domly). AM subjects were required to 
have no mal vision. The SOR T. which 
requires 10 responses to 10 cards, was 
admini '*:red individually using the slan'l- 
ard Rorschach Inkblots, ihc Preliminary 
Non- Illustrated lidilion ot the test stimu- 
li, and standard response sheets. Its ad- 
vantages in use with deaf students were 
that spontaneous language was not re- 
quired (the subject chose responses from 
triads) and that the response items in 
large measure were single words, or. at 
most, short phrases, Results concerning 
mental functioning showed that the deaf 
were inferior to the hearing in theoretical 
function, and in inductive reasoning, but 
superior to them in practical function 
and structuring: no ditTerences were 
found in interest range and human rela- 
tionships; on the Popular Attribute the 
dci'f gave more original responses than 
the hearing: concerning Temperament 
Attributes, the deaf manifested higher 
aggression, less cooperation, above aver- 
age tendencies in consistency of K?hav- 
ior. less anxiety, and less conformity 
than the hearing subjects (despite the 
significant difTerences. however, the deaf 
deviated from the normal range in only 
one instance); females were significantly 
mi»re rigid, less persistent, and more so- 
cially aware than males. Two tables and 
one graph present data, <SN) 
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The Ahtlil> of l)«sif Children lo I 
Syntav^k Cuts l;i tiamvihittv Htca)} ol 
Speechread Mafvri^l. 

i:i)KS not AVMhibk 

r.xceplional Children; V36 NIO P7V^-41 
Sum 1970 

lX*>cripior>: cxccpiiomil ihild research; 
aurally h;indici<ppcd ; lunguugc instruct 
Hon; recall (psychological: oral express 
sion: lipreading; sentence siruciure 
A study mvcsd'^iited the ubifiiv of pro- 
foundl> deaf children. C\ ft -6 through 
l.^-ll. to use grammatical cues in the 
oral reproduction of speechreud nuiterial. 
Shifting patterns of signilicanl results on 
the indicator variables of nun\hcr of 
omi>sions. additions, suhstilutions. and 
v\ord order reversals; corr :[ reproduce 
tion; and length of production pro\ed in 
part the hypothesis thai grainniutic;il 
structure influences the ahitity lo repro- 
duce speechread njaieriaK (Author) 

ABSTRACT 23311 
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I'uhl. Date 70 ,5p, 
Pfau. (ilenn S. 

Reinforcement and IvarninK-^Some 
Considerations wich Prot^ramed In- 
struction and Ihe l)€af C hlld. 

KDRS not available 

Volta Review: V72 N7 tM()8'l2 Oct 1970 

Hescriptois: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; programed instruc- 
tion; adolescents; reinforcement; feed- 
hack; learning; deaf 

An investigation was conducted to deter- 
mine the influence of ditftfent types of 
immediate reinforce nH*rjt upon pro- 
gramed learning t^> severe!) hearing 
impaired adolescent deaf students, A 
group of 208 subjects, aged It to 16 
years, from three schools for the deaf, 
were asked to learn ten different animals 
hy means of a program of instruction 
under varying conditions of i.-nmediate 
feedback. Results indicated that the type 
of immediate reinforcement had little 
effect upon errors either within, or at the 
termination of, the program, f indings 
and implications are discussed as rehited 
to classroom instruction. i.Aulhor/K W) 

ABSTRACT 23372 
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i\ibl. Date Jun 70 6p. 
Abbs, James H.; Smith, Karl V. 
laterality Differences \n the Auditary 
Feedback Control of Speech, 
flDRS not available 

Journa) of Speech and Hearing Research; 
V13 N: P2<iS 303 Jun I97(> 

Descriptors; ixceptinnal chifd research: 
aurally handicapped; auditory discrimina- 
tion; feedback; auditory perceplit^n: elec- 
tronic equipment; articulation (speech) 

Proceeding from prior experimental evid- 
ence that Nrtter speech-sound identifica- 
tion most often i>ccurs with right-ear 
presentation, an experiment was con- 
ducted to test for differences in speech 
production with right-ear and left ear 
auditory feedback of one's own speech. 
A hybrid-computer system and tcih- 
niques of experimental programing were 
employed to control the intervals of au- 
♦^•^^lay. Presentation of delayed audito- 
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ry feedback to the right ear during 
speech, with white noise masking the left 
ear, resulted in a signifKantly greater 
number of articulalory errors than did 
delayed feedback to the left ear with 
white noise masking the right ear. With a 
measure of total speaking time, however, 
sinsilar differences between ears during 
».telayed hearing were not found, the 
(mdings were interpreted as an indication 
of ditferences in aural function during 
iiuditory feedback control of speech. 
Such dilTerences arc consistent with au- 
ral laterality differences reported with 
speech identification, (Author) 
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Ophlhalmoloi^lcal Deficiencies In Deaf 
Children. 

r.DKS not available 

Kxceplional Chitdren; V.U Nl PI7.":0 
.Sep 1^70 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; ophthalmology; vi- 
sion tests; x jsual meastires 

The ophthalmologica) status of school 
aged deaf children was studied with con- 
trol of age, sex. type of school, and suc- 
cess in learning. The incidence of eye 
defects was twice that found for hearing 
children. These deficiencies were egualiy 
distributed hy age and school but were 
not directly related lo success in learn- 
ing, [t appears that children with deaf- 
ness also tend lo have defects In vision, 
Howe\er, the precise nature of the asso- 
ciation hetw een visual deficiencies and 
deafness is not clear. (Author) 
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Wiihrow, f'rjnk H.: Hrown, Donald W. 
An Kxperiniental Prof^rani of Lan- 
Kua^e IK velopmeni Vsln^ a Systematic 
Application of Audio-Visual Aids lo 
Reinforce Ihe Classroom Teacher's 
Program for Children with Impaired 
Hearing;. Final Report. 
Illincws School for the t)eaf. Jacksonville 

Olfice of l-:ducation UnU-AV). Washing- 
ton. D. C iiureau of Research 
HDkS mf.hc 
Oi:(J-6-19-074 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; language develop- 
ment; audiovisual instruition; lipreading; 
instructional films; teaching methods; 
program descriptions; Illinois Comnnini- 
cation Scale 

Three hundred and six 8mm cartridge- 
t>pe films were produced to provide deaf 
children instruction in and practice with 
noun vocabulary, question forms, prepo- 
sitions, and speechreading. Films were 
placed in t> classes. Method of presenta- 
uon and time spent was determined by 
individual teachers. mos» of whom had 
attended a three-day '.rientalion work- 
shop. Group I. consi^king of 38 children 
(mctiiVn age S.fi) »*ofked with ^he projec- 
tors and Uir.^;;::.ge films similar lo but not 



a pari of the experimental films for one 
year. (Iroup fl (-13 children, njedian age 
7.6) used the experimental films for one 
vear. Group 111 (29 children, median age 
6.6) used both groups of films during two 
>ears. To detcmiine progress in spee- 
chreading ability, the Illinois Cumnnini- 
cation Scale (Form H) was administered 
to each class before and after each year. 
Group III showed a 5tK^ im prove iiient in 
speech reading ability over the two 
years. Group I improved 21.74*^? while 
C>roup n showed I2.1KK? improvement. 
Reasons suggested for this are differ- 
ences h: intelligence, previous educatiort» 
and age, and greater similarity than had 
been thought K'tvseen the experimental 
and non-experinieutal films, The major 
criticism related to content (unrelated 
noun vocabulary). Appendixes include 
the Illinois Communication Scale and the 
Evaluation questionnaire. (KW) 
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Scherer. Patricia A. 

Visual I.earnlnj^ Processes In l>eaf 
Children* Final Keport. 

Northwestern University, Evanston. Illi- 
nois 

Office of Hducation (DMEW), Washing- 
ton. D. C. iUireau of Education for the 
Handicapped 
FDRS mf.hc 
OKG-3-6-06S664-l,W 
BR-6-K664 

Descriptors- exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; reading: teaching 
methods: reading ir^struclion; lipreading: 
deaf education; language development 

To compare three processes for teaching 
deaf children lo read, M deaf children 
(ages six. eight, and 10 years) were 
matched according to age. sex. hearing 
level, intelligence, socioeconomic level, 
and reading abilities, and were randomly 
assigned to one of three groups. Group 
A subjects were given a stimulus which 
consisted of the read form, the speech- 
read form, and an illustrative picture. 
Group H presentation included only the 
read word and a picture. Group C sub- 
jects were given the read word and the 
specchread word. A filmed teaching 
machine procedure was used (10 presen- 
tations over two Weeks). A battery of 
post tests measured changes in learning 
among 27 variables. Results showed Situ- 
ation A superior to H on Sentence and 
i*aragraph Comprehension in reading {no 
ditTcrences between H and C). Group A 
was superior to C in speechreading and 
error scores, indicating that all three 
cues {read form, specchread forn», and 
picture) provided for most etfective 
learning, and that speechreading is a no- 
teworthy factor in learning to read. 
Appendixes include the film format, tests 
of word recognition, sentence compre- 
hension, and paragraph comprehension, 
and a bibhography. (KW) 
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Coding Medium and Word Rtciill b> 
HVal and Hearing Subjeits. 

KDRS not awiiKiblc 

Journal of Speech and fUMring kcNearch: 
V\} Nl P54.8 Mar 

Descriptors exceptional child research; 
rurally handicapped; memor>; word rec« 
o^nilion: f}n^t:rNpelling; sign tan^uage: 
m.».nual communication: stimulus hcha\- 
10 r; response I'ode 

Forl> deaf subjects were compared with 
40 fifth graders with normal hearing on 
the learning of 16 Kng^ish words Fight 
of the words had sign equi\alents; eight 
did rot. The task Consisted of eight 
sludV'lcst trials. Anal>sis of the mean 
numK*r of correct responses showed 
hf;j;her recaM of signublo tha}i unsignaHe 
words. The deaf recalJed all words heller 
;haii the hearing, but this ads intake was 
Oje primarily to the deaf's si»perior re- 
call of the signabte -tords ll was con- 
cluded that h;\ving a single sign cquisa- 
lent for a word faci!it;tTed its recall 
I Author) 
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Asp, Carl \\\ 

The l'!ff€cll\eness of LoH*Krequenc\ 
Amplificiition and Filtered 'Speech 
Teslinj; for Pre-School Deaf Children. 
Interim Keporl. 

Tennessee l'ni\cnit>. Knowillc 

Otfice of Fducation iOHFW), Wushirg. 

ton, D. C.. Bureau of Fduc;Mion for the 

iiandicapped 

FORS mf,hc 

()F(;'0-^-5::i i.v.vwhov^ 

HR-5: 011^ 

Paper Presented at ^he Meeting of the 
Acoustical Si>cict> jf America (''s^Th. 
Atlantic C*ilv. New Jerse\, April 22. 

1970 L 

Descriptor^: exceptional ehifl researeh; 
auralt> handicapped: hearf/t aids: ;jud - 
tory training: preschool ehiMrcn 

To esaluatc the elTectiseness of low -f re- 
quenc) amplitkation. three classriK^m . 
were equipped in an evperimental design 
in wh.ch the feacher >poke simultaneous- 
ly through two ditlerent amplifving s>s^ 
terns, a knv-freqiienvv auditors training 
unit (Suva;.! 1 1 and a consention.tl u,iii 
(Warren TO). Thirlv preschool deaf chil- 
dren vu'rt matched and assigned to ci- 
ther unit The same tvpe of output trans- 
ducers were utilized for all the children. 
Teaehei> used th^ \'erbo-ioniil Method 
fpriniaril> an auditor) program) for habil- 
ilation, The low-frequency unit produced 
a greater acoustic response below >l^> 
H/. Hearing aids were selected that pro- 
duced frequencv responses similar to the 
training units (the Mini Susjg for chil- 
dren on the low -frequencs unit, the /x- 
nith Vocali/e'r il for the conventional 
unit), A Urnel and Kjaer test system was 
used to evaluate the training units and 
hearing aids. The Mini Suvag, capable of 
simuhaneously drising a vibrator and a 
headset, had a grci^er low frequencv 
response. (KWi 
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l.aeh. Rosemarv and Others 

Karl) Sp«eeh IVv e1opm«nt in Deaf 

InlanU. 

FORS not available 

American Annals of the LVaf: VI 15 N5 
P5::'6 Sep 1^*0 

rX'scriptors; evcepiiona! chitd research; 
aurail\ h*indk*apped; speecb: infants; 
phonolo^v; deaf, developmental vivabu- 
larv 

The siudv recorded thv plonologic^^ 
development of seven deaf children, ini- 
tially aged 11 to >2 n*,onths. during the 
first >ear of a parent-guidance program 
emphasising vivali/alion and optimal use 
of residual hearing. Tape-recorded sjm- 
^>les of ?0 vivali/alions s^ere periixJicalK 
transcribed jnd analv/ed. ReNults vhow 
that central vowels tended to predomi- 
nate Jt all stages. Phonemes used b> the 
children increased during training, 
though performance remained inferior to 
that of hearing children previouslv stud- 
ied. Significant gains made through train- 
ing indicate that earlv Npeech rehabilita- 
tion can K' advantaceous to the voung 
deaf child. (KWi 
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IVscrrptors: exceptional child research. 
iiurjHv handicapped; manuai communica 
tion; finger Npelling: sign Jangu,ige: oral 
comnumieation: social jdju^'.menl: aca- 
demic achievement. coriiFTiuniealion 
skills: deaf 

Research cr\ the etfects of fingerspelhng 
and the language of signs t,n the educa- 
tional and social development of deaf 
chiMren is summarized Repotted .» 
siudv comparing deaf students who weri 
exposed to manual communication froni 
infijnes v.ith students exps'>sed to ofj| 
comn>unicatfon alone ^speech, speech 
reading, and ampIiticalionJ. Areas *^f 
comparison were academic achievement, 
communication skills, and p>veho}og>Cdl 
adjustment, ll was found that the earK 
manual communication students evhibii- 
ed better overall educational achieve- 
ment (including superior it v in reading 
skills and written language). S,"* differ- 
ences were found in speech intelligibilitv 
and speech reading, or in f N>chologieal 
adjustment. It is concluded that earK 
manual communication facilitates edtic 
tional achievement anj linguistic devci- 
opmeni, and does not hurl speech ani5 
sp»!ech reading skills or psvchological 
adjustment. (KVV» 
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Office of Fducalion (DMFWF Washing, 
ton. D. C. Bureau of R due at ion for the 
Handicapped 
FORS mf,hc 
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HR'8015f 

IVscriptors: exceptional child research; 
aural(> handicapped: audiometry teslv; 
auditor) evaluation; clinical diagnosis; 
tape recordings; preschvxd children; aural 
stimuli; auditors perception 

To studv the feasibiHt) of using filtered 
environmental sounds ;»s test stimuli to 
delermir>e the auditor) sensitivity of 
>oung children, a (ape recorded test was 
prepared us»ng environmental sounds 
which retain ibeir identit) when filtered. 
Twentv ns»;mabheir»ng preschix^lers and 
40 heuring impaired children (20 with (\m 
sensori-neural hearing losses^ ?0 with 
high ffe<^uencv impairments) were evalu- 
ated during test and retest sessions. The 
sound lest >ie)ded auditor) thresholds 
for K>th groups of subjects which v^re 
judged as \alid and reliable as those ob- 
tained from pure tone testing. Further 
testing is recommended Nrfore the test's 
pv^tential as a clinical tivl is determined. 
(KWi 
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Teachfn^ Beginninj> Reading to Hear- 
ing Impaired Children, I'sing a Visual 
Nfelhod xnd Teaching; Machines. Final 
Report. 

Minr>esoi.i I'niversiiv. Mmncapolis 
Othce of Fducition (DHFW), Washing- 
ton. D. C, 
FDRS mf.hc 
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L'niversit\ ol NJinnesota BiH^kstore. 
Minneapolis. Minr^sota y^4>5. 

IVscriptors: evceplional child research: 
auralK handicapped: reading nuterials; 
leaching methods; beginning reading: 
leaching machines; progr,tn^ed instruc- 
tion: reading instruction; programed ma- 
terials: Honeswe^ I'niu'rsit) of Minne- 
sot;i leaching iVvice (lU'NJlD) 

To teach beginning reading to hearing 
impaired children through visual presen- 
tations, the project designed and built a 
teaching machine, generated programs, 
and tested the system (Honeywell L'ni- 
versii) of Minnesota Teaching Device or 
HUSJmj. iVograms incorporated various 
lechiiques and new approaches. T^ test 
one ,^f the programs with deaf and hard 
of hearing children, a group of 10 first 
graders and a group of ^ :»nd 10 \ear old 
students from a remedial class were 
taught VJ programs. Control groups were 
also formed. Results of a test on the 
concepts of the programs showed the ' 
first grade experimental grouf scored 
significantl) better (at the .01 level) than 
its control group; the remedial experi- 
men!.il group NCored K^tler (uo\ signifi- 
car;tlv) than its control group. On stand- 
ardized tests the first grade experimental 
gr-uip approached a ditference of statisti- 
cal significance with scores higher than 
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iheif control groii^^. hu! no significant 
Jiff^fencex ^crc f<uinil bciwccn the rc- 
meJi;*! ^xpetiinvhtal at^ii conUol gtf^Mips. 
Additioniil studios arc reported, (I was 
concluded that an automated system to 
leach reading non-orally can he devel- 
oped and that teaching machines have a 
plice in ilassrooms for the deaf. (MS) 
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SetiMJry Aids Keseiirch Project- 
Clarke School for the Deaf. 

t^arke School for the Deaf. Northamp- 
ton. Massachusetts 
HDRS mf.hc 

Prepared fiu the Pfc-Congress .Symposi- 
um. Speech Communication Ability and 
Profound IK\tfness. lntern;»lional C*on- 
gress of KducaJion of the IX: af tStock- 
holm. Suedcn. August. 1970). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped: sensory aids; senso- 
ry training*; hearing aids 

IX'scfihed is ;t program i>f research inio 
sensory aids for the deaf, emphasizing 
research on factors invi>tved in the effec- 
tive use of sensory aids rather than evid- 
nation of particular devices. Aspects of 
the pri»gram are the development of a 
programed testing and training unit, the 
Ciintrol of .fundamental voice frequency 
using Usual feedhaek. and tactile stimu- 
lation using a wearable hearing ;ud. Ihe 
experiments conducted in each of these 
three areas ;ire detailed. (KVV> 
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Some KfTects of Hearing Impairnienl 
t^pon School Performance. 

Illinois University. Urhana, Jnstiltile for 
Research On l Aceplional Children 
Illinois State Othce i>f Ihe Superintendent 
of INiblic lnstructii>n. SpringtieM. Divi- 
sion of Special ducat ion Services 
Kt)KS mf.hc 

Oescriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped: performance fac- 
tors: academic achiesement: regular 
cfass placentent: hard o( hearing; identi- 
fication: student evatnalinn 

To determine [he etTccts ol hearing im- 
pairment on schoi>l performance of stu- 
dents for whi>m no special educational 
provisions had been made. 116 students 
(ages 7 through 17 in public schiiol 
grades 2 through 10> were evaluated for 
auditory impairment. IQ. and educational 
achievement, findings of the study 
shov^ed that even mild hearing impair* 
nient resulted* in edocatii^nal retardation. 
Ihe study also indicated the need for 
earl> and improved screening for audito- 
ry handicaps, and the laek of educational 
provisions for the mildly impaired, (RD) 
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Comntunkatlon Patterns {n Cla^i.ses for 
Oeaf Students. 

I'.DRS riot available . 
Exceptional Children: V5? N4 P28.Vy 
Dec 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; classroom commu- 
nication: classroom observation tech- 
niques; interaction process analysis; stu- 
dent teacher relationship; f-landers Cate- 
gory Systen\ 

In order to describe more objectively the 
classfOi>m communication of deaf chi!- 
dren. an instrument for making systemat- 
ic oi^servaiions of this communication 
was developed and tested. This tech- 
nique, based on the Flanders category 
interaction analysis system, was adapted 
specifically for use with the deaf and in- 
cluded notations both for communication 
purposes and communication modes, 
When applied to 12 selected classes of 
deaf children (94 subjects) the instrument 
proved scnsitiv to differences in class- 
room interaction and provided a system- 
atic record «f these communicative ex- 
changes between the teacher and student 
and among students within classes. 
(Author) 
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Journal of Speech and Hearing Research: 
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Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
auditory perceplior>: reading ability; so- 
cioeconomic influences: primary grades; 
auditory tests 

The project studied auditory abilities of a 
selected group of advanced and retarded 
third-grade readers from high and low 
socioeconomic environments. Two gen- 
eral hypotheses were posed; advanced 
and retarded readers perform differently 
on auditory tasks; and socioeconomic 
environment affects auditory ability. A 
one-hour battery of auditory tests was 
administered to .^9 third-grade children, 
all of whom were at least one year ahead 
or one year behind grade level in reading 
achievement. The research indicated that 
significant differences existed between 
advanced and retarded readei^^ on the 
auditiuy tasks. Socioeconont'c environ- 
ment alone did not atTeci auditory abili- 
ty. The advanced readers from Kith lev- 
els performed similarly, and so did the 
retarded readers. Significant differences 
were more frequcntlv found when the 
groups had more widely divergent n^ean 
l(^ scores, (Author^ 
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Ikscriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; audiomelHc tests; 
measurement techni<jues 

The relation between Hearif^g Handicap 
Scale (HHS) scores and selected mea- 
sures of both sensitivity foss and speech 
discrimination loss was studied on 60 
hearing-impaired patients (five conduc- 
tive, six mixed, and 49 sensorineural). 
Correlations of HHS with sertsitivity ind- 
ices Were moderately high (about 0.65 >, 
in contrast to the low correlations (about 
0,^5) with measures of discrimination. 
Use of a new index that incorporates 
information about both sensitivity and 
discrimination yielded a correlation no 
higher than the sensitivity measures 
alone, (Author^ 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; hearing aids; audi- 
tory tests; auditory perception 

Discrimination for monosyllabic words 
heard against competing sentences was 
measured at the same sensation level 
during unaided and aided listening using 
four types of subjects: normal hearers, 
conductive loss cases, nonpresbycusic 
sensorineurals, and presbycusics. 
Unaided measures, including SRT and 
mor^osyllabic discrimination, were ob- 
tained by sound field testing conditions; 
aided measures were obtained with the 
subject in a separate room wearing the 
hearing aid receiver and earmold while 
the hearing aids were mounted on an ar- 
tificial head placed in the sound field test 
chamber. The main findings were that 
the hearing-impaired required more of an 
increase in SPI., re performance in the 
sound field, to achieve spondee threshold 
via the hearing aid than can be account- 
ed for by the difference in methodology 
alone, that intelligibility of monosyllabic 
words in quiet was somewhat poorer 
during aided listening than during unaid- 
ed listening even though sensati6n level 
was held constant, that subjects with 
presbycusis and other sensorineural loss' 
es were less resistant to masking hy 
competing sentences during unaided lis- 
tening than were subjects with normal 
hearing or with conductive loss, and that 
all gri^ups exhibited reduced intelligibility 
for a constant sensation level, (Author) 
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handicafped; behavior; observation; 
behavioral observation andionietry 

Thirly children K'lou the ajic of si\ 
years were (csied using iwo observers in 
behavioral ob&erv.itiun audiometry 
(BOA), Observer 1 knew which sounds 
were l>eing presented to the child; Ob- 
server 2 did not, though Observer 2 was 
more conservative in his judgments of 
response, the two observers yielded simi- 
lar ttst results. The results are interpret* 
ed as supporting the IK) A modifications 
suggested by Weber (1969). (Author) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
psychotingiiistics; language handicaps; 
language research; second language 
learning: aurally handicapped; aphasia; 
mcnta^'y handicapped: schizophrenia; 
conference reports 

The text contains seven articles based on 
present;:^ions from ;> summer institute in 
applied psycholinguist ICS sponsored by 
the department of psychology of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
The topics distussed in the papers in- 
clude the objectives and current status of 
applied psycholinguistics. the develop- 
ment of syntactic control in children, 
research on second- la nf^liage learning, 
and language learning in relation to the 
deaf. Also described are studies on the 
grammar of aphasics, a disatiention in- 
terpretation of schizophrenic language, 
and environmental factors in the hn- 
guage development of n)enta]ly handi- 
capped children. A general overview of 
the collection is provided by Sheldon 
Rosent>erg, (RD> 
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The Kftects of Vocal Medialing Re* 
sponses on VTsuai Motor Tasks with 
Deaf and f fearing Children. 
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Feb 1971 

t>escriptors: exceptional child research: 
aurally handicapped; mediation theory; 
perceptual motor coordination; aural sti- 
muli: memory: recall (psychological) 

The research mvestigaied the effects of 
vocal labeling on short-term memory 
with two MA levels of deaf and hearing 
children. The purpose of the investiga- 
tion was to deterniinc the nature of the 
interaction among vocal labels, age lev- 
els* and. a design arrangement task. It 
was found that 6 year old d^af and hear- 
ing cbilJren performed the same wh'ik 9 
year old hearing children shovscd better 
recall than ihcir deaf peers, with and 



without vocal labels. For the deaf, vocal 
l;tbeling tended to have an interfering 
tiTect at the older levels, In part Nrcause 
of the competing stimuli in vocal audito- 
ry and visual-motor responses. (Aiithor) 
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Lanj^uage, Communication, and Kdu« 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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Spreading; mathematics; finger spelling 

Communication skills, language abilities, 
and educational achievement of 163 sub- 
jects from six residential schools for 
deaf students were studied. Subjects 
were tested yearly from 1963 to 1967 on 
speech reading, fingerspelling. speech 
intelligibility, reading achievement, arith- 
metic achievement, and written language. 
Both males and females and the com- 
bined group showed significant improve- 
ment In all areas except speech intelligi- 
bility, speechreading, and vocabulary 
usage, Females were consistently superi- 
or in receptive commiinication ability, 
reading achievement, and most language 
ability measures. No dilTerences between 
the sexes were found any year in arith- 
metic ability, or in educational achieve- 
ment in the last 2 years of the study. For 
both sexes, growth in cducatiunal 
achievement ranged from 1/3 grade per 
year in reading and language to 1/2 grade 
per year in arithmetic, in 1963, the aver- 
age subject showed a battery mtdian of 
four grades lower than the average non- 
deaf student, In 1967, battery medians 
were nearly 6 grades below the Stanford 
Achievement Test norms. (Author/KW) 
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l>escriptoTs: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; behavior change 
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The effects of token reinforcement and 
verbal remediation on the rate, accuracy, 
and length of sentences written by ten 
deaf children were assessed. The sub- 
jects were fourth grade students in a res* 
idenlial school for the deaf. Forty-one 



experimental sessions. 50 minutes long, 
were run in which subjects wrote ser\- 
tences. Subjects worked in the Mediated 
Interaction Visual Response System, 
each subject utilizing an overhead 
projector svi that his writing was directly 
visible to facilitate immediate consequa- 
tion. The results were felt to demon- 
strate that elTectivc control was estab- 
lished over behavior. Instatemenl c.f 
reinforcement am? remediation as conse- 
quences for appropriate composition es- 
tablished and nuiintained high response 
rates and high levels of accuracy. 
Reversal of the elfects were obtained 
through withdrawal of the consequences 
and later reinstatement. Researchers felt 
the results of the experiment suggested 
that contingencies could be established 
and procedures developed which lead to 
the establishment and maintenance of 
sustained high output from deaf children. 
(Author) 
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It w;is argued that the language used in 
multiple choice achievement test items 
should be no more complex than is nec- 
essary t\^ test the examinee's knowledge 
of the subject matter. Fxcessive com- 
plexity, might constitute a source of bias 
against people with limited verbal skills. 
A test of the hypothesis was made by 
comparing a simplified language version 
of .STKP social studies test items against 
an original language form with (84 deaf 
Gallaudel preparatory students. The sim- 
plified language form was found to yield 
small hut significantly higher scores than 
did the original language form. However, 
because the preparatory students were a 
relatively homogeneous group in their 
language skills, the relationships with 
other variables of interest were thought 
to be sharply reduced. It was not felt 
possible, therefore, to conduct an ade- 
quate test of ditTerential relationships 
with grades and with reading comprehen- 
sion. (Author) 
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To iisscss the fcaJinu vucahulary KnouJ- 
edge of deaf children, a vocuhutary pool 
of 14,852 \^oTds was reduced to 7. MX) 
\Nords. Ihcse \Nords were fed into a 
computer to produce 7.t sets of HXl ran- 
donW> selected words each, Ihe 7^ sots 
were converted into vocabular> tests 
which were randomly administered, two 
per child, to 1X207 deaf students, ages 
7-17 years, in 89 schools for the deaf in 
(he United Slates. Results indicated lhat 
girls, in general, seem to knou more 
words than do boys, and that older chil- 
tiren seem to know more words in com- 
mon than do younger ones. The n:ajor 
portion of the report consists of a list of 
the 7, MM) words, with definitions, and 
with the percentages of children in each 
of five age groups who knew the word. 
A summary of words known by 67*^ of 
de;J children at the various age levels is 
also presented. Appended are statistical 
characteristics, such as times adminis- 
tered and mean scores, of the 73 test 
forms, and statistics on the frequency of 
occurrence and percentage of correct 
responses for each of the 7, MX) words 
for the total group of subjects ;.nd for 
just the 7 yeaf old subjects, Appended 
informalion continues in Volume 2 of the 
report (sec KC 031 575). which includes 
an alphabetical list of the test forms and 
instructions to teachers for test adminis- 
tration. (Athor/K\V> 
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One hundred fifty-seven hearing inrpaircd 
adolescents in Minnesota who attend res- 
idential Schools or special day school 
programs for the heitring impaired were 
given two reading tests to determine 
their reading levels-the Neu Oevelop- 
mentj Reading Test iNORi) and the 
Metropolitan Reading Test (MRTj. 
Comparisons made between scores of 
various age groups, ranging from age 13 
to age 21 years, showed only limited 
improvement in the mean scores. 
Comparisims are made bctvsecn scores 
obtained under standard time limits ari F 
under unlimited time conditions, and 
K'twoen literal reading comprehension 
skills and interpretive reading compre- 
hcnsion skills. Ihe l iteral Comprehen- 
sion mean grade e(iuiva}cnt score was 
almost one full grade higher than the 
Creati\e Comprehension irjean. f-ven 
KMn^in^ttcdT lim did not raise the infercri- 
;i::Jiaj-|r1terpretive reading ability to the lev- 
, el 'M tbip; reading for specific factual in- 
;;foWijit(o(i: On the NDRT. timed and un- 
klirnif^dr scores on Creative Comprchen' 

Rir 



sion tests show little ditTcrenee, but ex- 
tended iin\e improved tl.e l iteral Con\- 
prehension scores, Scores of the small 
group of mildly hearing impaired stu- 
dents were n;ore than one grade above 
the same (est n)eans of the total sample, 
Ciood agreement was found hetsNeen the 
mean vocabulary scores on the NDRT 
and MR1. but a higher mean score for 
Ciencral (Comprehension is shown on the 
NDRT. (Author/KW) 
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Ninety-two deaf and 92 hearing subjects 
were administered a four-pair and ;m 
eight-pair word-numeral task under three 
methods for demonstrating the correct 
pairs. On each task, the deaf and hearing 
groups did not dilTer in number of pairs 
learned. Neither did the> respond differ- 
entially to the three methods. For Knh 
groups, the otTects of the methods varied 
with task length. On the four-pair task, 
list-demonstration and item-demonstra- 
tion were similarly etfective, white Kith 
methods were more effective than no- 
demonsiration; on the eight^pair task, 
list-demonstration was most effective, 
while item-demonstration and no-dem- 
onstration did not differ in etTectiveness. 
(Author) 
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Data contained in the report were col* 
fectcd hy the Annual Survey of Hearing 
Impaired Children and Youth on 
hearing impaired children enrolled in pju- 
ticipaling speci.tl education progranis 
during the t9f>S^^9 school year. Data 
describe the following characteristics of 
such children: additional handicapping 
conditions, age at onset of hearing loss, 
aiidfomctrfc findings on hearing threshold 
levels, agc^ and sex, Seventy-nine 
schools and 6^ special classes parlicipal^ 



ed in the survey. The students for whom 
data are presented represent ;iboul one 
half of the .otal number of hearing im- 
paired students receiving special educa- 
tional services. In addition to presenting 
detailed statistical tables, qualifications 
and limitations of the data are pointed 
out. (K\V) 
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Deaf college students were used to deter- 
mine quantitative sentence familiarity 
and lipreading values of the John Tracy 
Clinic Filmed Icst of Fipreading (Taaffe, 
1957). There vvas a low positive correla- 
tion K'tween sentence famili irity and the 
lipreading values. The familiarity and lip- 
reading values of the hearing-impaired 
subjects vsere compiired with those pre- 
viously obtained from normal-hearing 
college students (Floyd, I9M; T;iaffe, 
J9.S7K (Author) 
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Real- lime amplitude c<iniour and spectral 
displays were used in teaching speech 
production skills to a profoundly deaf, 
nonspeaking K^y, Ihis child had a visual 
attention problcn). a behavioral problem, 
and ;* poor academic record. In indivi'du- 
al instruction, he uas first taught to pro- 
duce features of speech, for example, 
friction, nasal, and stop, which ;jre pre- 
sent in Vocalizations of 6- to 9-nuinth'old 
infants, and then to combine these fea- 
tures in syllables and words. He made 
progress in speech. alth<uigh sign lan- 
guage and firtger spelling were faughf at 
the same time. Speech production skills 
were retained after instruction was termi- 
nated, the results suggest that deaf chil- 
dren are able to extract information 
about rhe f^'atures nf speech from visual 
displiiys, and thai a developmental se- 
quence should be followed as far as possi- 
ble in leaching speech production skills (o 
lhem> (Author! 
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lest results arc reporteJ fi>r 160 so\ercK 
hearing impaired chitdre/i K-lween ihe 
jges of 10 and t6 years. Scores of hear- 
ing impaired girls did not ifitfer signifi- 
oanll> from those of normally he.iring 
girls, lest scores for hearing in^paired 
K»>s were slightly ifcpresscd on the nnis- 
culinii^ and maturity seales and slightly 
cte\aied on the a|:gressiviiy, inhibition, 
h>pcrae(iM'ty an J psychosoniatiVation 
scales. I here was no indication that the 
hearing impaired children interpreted the 
pictured situations in a consistently dif- 
ferent manner than normatl> hearing 
children. I i^r example, iheir responses to 
hearing related items did not ditTer. Un- 
fortunatiU. the vatulit> of the Missouri 
Children's Picture scries for hearing 
impaired children is imeertain. 
Correlations between teacher ratings and 
children's scores were general!) low. and 
the sonrev of this poor correspondence is 
unknow n< (Author) 
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Reviewed and analyzed are Ihree sets of 
studies dealing with manual comniunicii' 
tion and hearing impaired children. I o- 
cused upon are the research subjects and 
design and the significanee of eaeh 
study. Covered are: the stud> by Mar- 
shall S. Hester ( l%4) on the use of the 
H^^ehcster method i^f ' comnumtcatiim 
(speech lised together with single-handed 
tmgerspellingi with sery young students 
at Ihc New Mexico School for the Deaf: 
the study by Stuckless and Birch tl%6) 
on the influence of early manual commu- 
nication i/pon fingufstic development of 
deaf children, in which si-holasiic 
achievement of deaf children of deaf 
parents was found to be slightly K^fer 
than that of deaf children of hearing par- 
ents: and the Stephen P. Quigley studies 
(1969) on manual communication, specif* 
ically the Koc hosier method. Pointed out 
are some common fe-^turcs of these stud- 
ies and,, ^omc considerations which cause 
thigjadthor to doubt whether manual 
ccrtmUnication does best prcf>arc heating 
imj?ikired. children for the he;\ring world, 
aVihc Wdfcs would imply. (KWi 
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Common wiuds (monosyllables, tro- 
chees, spondees) were presented in low- 
frequency noise to children w ho attempt- 
ed to delect their acoustic patterns or to 
recogni/e them under a range of acoustic 
specch-iivnoise IS/N) r;'tios. Both pro* 
foundly deaf (minus 10 dH) and severely 
heartng'inipaired children (minus 17 dH) 
required higher S/N ratios for auditory 
detection of words than did children with 
normal hearing (minus 2S dH). The nor- 
nnds (92'/) were superior to the u^verely 
hearing-impaired group (57^f> in auditor) 
reci>gnition of words in noise, while the 
deaf group [Vf] were unable to recog- 
nize words by ear alone. Ihe deaf group 
were poor even at classifying the stimu- 
lus words by stress pattern. Provision of 
acoustic cues increased the audiovisu:d 
(AV) scores of normal-hearing and se- 
\ereiy hearing-impaired subjects 54''^ 
and yy^} respectively above iipreading 
alone, but it improved the Iipreading per- 
formance i>f profoundly deaf subjects 
only y''^^. ln)pro\emeni in AV recognition 
depended for all groups upon their delec^ 
tion i>f acoustic cues for speech. The 
profoundly deaf children achieved their 
m.ixinium AV scores only at a higher S/ 
N ratio (plus ,^ dBI than that for the se- 
NCfely hearing-impaired group (0 dB), 
who in turn required a higher S/N ratio 
fi>r m.iximum AV recognition than did 
the nortnaN (minus 10 dl^l. (A(tthor) 
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Learning sets programs were adminis- 
tered to preschool deaf children from a 
variety of representative educational 
programs throughout the southwest to 
improve their visual perception skills. 
The concept of learning sets was de- 



scribed as progression from Irlal-and-ef' 
ror learning to immediate problem solv- 
trjg by insight, Ihe project Consisted of 
six Lyear phases. Documentation of 
deficits in visual perception of prescl ool 
deaf children occurred during (he initial 
phase. Phases II through V comprised 
the development of a treatment program 
for strengthening visual perception hy 
problem solving and free pl.iy. Problem 
solving involved the ehitd's discriminat- 
ing commonalities and dilferences within 
stimulus sets to earn reinforcement. Tree 
play included the child's exposure to 
eye- hand coordination toys in a free play 
selling. Phase VI featured identification 
of variables, ci>mpilalion of descriptive 
data, statistical and test ci>nsultation, and 
data analysis. Main independent mea- 
sures were live subtests of the l-rostig 
Developmental Test of Visual IVrception 
and the four subtests from the Illinois 
Test of Psychotinguisiic Abilities. The 
study's important fmding was the statisti- 
cally significant increment in visual per- 
ception skills of the problem solving 
group relative to the control group as 
assessed by performance on the l-rostig. 
(CTi) 
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Strategies for apprehending and process- 
ing verbal malermi were studied in deaf 
and normal children by Using color -word 
interference tasks. Color ^ord interfer- 
ence task was described as a method of 
apprehension evaluation with minimum 
memory contribution. The task involved 
three cards; one containing color patch- 
es, on J containing printed names of coL 
ors, and one containing a color name 
printed in conflicting ink color. Seven 
deaf children and 17 normal-hearing chil- 
dren (age range 9-15 years) identified by 
good academic achievement were asked 
to name eaeh card upon presentation. 
The task criterion was reading speed and 
thus, stimuli perception was the major 
variable studied. Data on lime in seconds 
for subjects to complete the color-word 
interference task indicated that the deaf 
seemed able to view verbal material as 
objects without attending to its verbal- 
ness. Normal-hearing children, in con- 
trast, had great difficulty in responding to 
an>thing other than the word itself. 
Results suggeMed that deaf children used 
qualitatively ditTercnt strategics for ap- 
prehending and processing verbal materi- 
al than did normaLhearing childreti. (CB) 
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Presented are II papers on language 
development, inslfuclion. and learning 
for teachers of ihc hearing impaired. 
Philip J. Schmiti reviews pertinent litera- 
ture on language instruction for the deaf. 
Then Hrie H, l.enneberg explains the 
development of language, stating that 
traditional learning theory involves nei- 
ther a specific description of the brain's 
biochemical behavior nor its physical 
constitution, but rather the brainN use. 
A Jongitu^tinat study of normal tirst lan- 
guage learning stressing advantage of 
joint behavioral and linguistic sludy of 
speech development is reported hy Mar- 
garet Bul)i>ua, Lawrence CI. Jimes. and 
Audrey K. Duckeft. David McNeill dis- 
cusses the capacity for ac^msttion of 
syntas, I he possibility o( learning gram- 
matical structure by eonteMua) genc/ali- 
/ation is explored by Martin D.S, 
Brainc. Roger Brown and Ursula Bellugi 
discuss progressive dilTerCnliation in 
word usage and progressive syntactic 
classes. A transformational model of 
syntactic structures used to describe chif- 
dfen"s grammar from } to 7 years of age 
as a self-contained system indicating 
developmental trends is reported hy Pau- 
la Menyuk. Precedence of understanding 
over production in lunguage development 
of .^year old children is discussed by 
Colin P'raser, Ursula Hellugi. and Roger 
Urown- I aura I., l ee evamiries develop- 
mental sentence t>pes. a method for 
comparing rtormal and Jeviunl syntactic 
development. Paula Menyuk then reports 
the comparison of grammar of children 
with functionally deviant and norm;il 
speech habits, Imally. Audrey Ann 
Simmons examines the teacher's task of 
conveying the essential nattire of lan« 
guage to hearing impaired children in a 
meaningful and rich experience . (Cli) 
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Two t>pes of special hearing aids have 
been developed recently to imprtue the 
reception of speech hy profound!) deaf 
children. In a dlJTercnl way. e.ich special 
-system pro\idcs greater low -frequency 
acoustic slimufation to deaf ears than 



does a conventional hearing aid. One of 
the devices extends the low -frequency 
limit of amplification; the ot^er shifts 
high-frequency energy to a lower fre- 
quency range. In general, previous evalu- 
ations of these speeial hearing aids have 
obtained inconsistent or inconclusive 
results. The paper reviews most of the 
published research on the use of special 
hearing aids hy deaf children, summaris- 
es several unpublished studies, and sug- 
gests a set of guidelines for future evalu- 
ations of speeial and conventional ampli- 
fication systems. fAuthor) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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ods; guidelines; instructional materials 

The demonstration project was designed 
to develop a teaching method and in- 
structional materials that wouJd empha- 
size syntactic meanings of words for 
deaf preschool children, the teaching 
method was developed with a group of 
six deaf preschool children, and then 
demonstrated and modified in five other 
schook for the deaf. The teaching meth- 
od was found to be suitable for deaf chil- 
dren, y and 4 years old. with no previous 
kr«ow ledge or skills in speechreading, 
speech, reading* writing, or manual 
communication. The teaching meth^nl 
consisted of the use of print as the riajor 
input for the chili, preprinted vocabulary 
as the leading means of demonstrating or 
expressing syntactic understanding, and 
chiM participation and control over class- 
room activities during project sessions- 
The project emphasized the power one 
can exert over people through proper use 
of language. Guidelines were provided 
for making print N?come symbolic for 
the children and for demonstrating syn- 
tactic functions of words within various 
sentence structures. An appendix of six 
stories concerning reactions of both chil- 
dren and teacher to the project leaching 
method suggested that the melhi>d was 
applicable to analysis of a wide variety 
of sentence suuclures and to deaf chil- 
dren at various grade levels. (CH) 
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American Annals of the f>eaf: Vn6 N6 
P580.4 Dec 1971 

l>escriptors: exceptional child research: 
aurally handicapped; auditory percep- 
tion; listening comprehension; audio 
equipment; equipn\ent evaluation; hear- 
ing aids 

Speech discrimination scores were meas- 
ured in a normal classroom for thirteen 
hard-of-hearing children under three lis- 
tening conditions; the child's usual listen- 
ing condition (seven of the children used 
personal hearing aids and six did not); a 
binaural listening situation using an audi- 
tory trainer/PM receiver with the wire- 
less microphone transmitter turned off; 
and a binaural listening condition using 
the inputs from both the auditory trainer/ 
FM receiver and (he wireless micro- 
phone/FM transmitter. Eighteen normal 
hearing children served as controls. The 
results indicated that 'he use of the wire- 
less microphone/FM transmitter substan- 
tially improved the hearing-impaired chil- 
dren's speech discrimination scores over 
those obtained in the children's usual lis- 
tenmg condition or with the binaural au- 
ditory trainer. These findings were attrib- 
uted to th^ decreased speaker/micro- 
phone distance when using t^e wireless 
mierophone/FM transmitter. (Author) 
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Dolansky, i.adislav and Others 
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of Deaf ChWdren. Final Report. 
Northeastern University, Boston, Massa- 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
aurally handicapped; electromechanical 
aid%; language instruction; equipment 
evaluation: equipment 

A visual rhythm-intonation-duration dis- 
play called Instantaneous Pitch perjod 
Indicator (Amplitude-Intonation. Dura- 
lion) (IFPJ-AID) was used in several 
classrooms in a school for the deaf to 
determine its usefulness as an electrome- 
chanieal aid for classroont language in- 
struction with speech/language materials. 
It was found in all classroom levels, 
from early childhood education to junior 
high school, that the IPPNAlI) motivated 
the children to increase both quality and 
variety of their vocalizations. Teacher 
and student response was enthusiastic. 
Classroom materials derived from pre- 
planned speech/language lessons were 
more effective than expressions devel- 
oped from sponlaneous language activi- 
ties. Spokca expressions using mostly 
voiced speech sounds, and pemiiding 
prolonged phonations in stressed sylla- 
bles ai:d Words, produced the clearest 
oscilloscope traces and most discernible 
rhythm and intonation patterns Correc- 
tive individual instruction during group 
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classroom use was not effective, indicat- 
ing ibe need for separate individual in- 
struction for selected children experience 
ing difficulty learning intensity, rhythm, 
or intonation aspects of spoken language. 
Occasional equipment malfunctions indi- 
cated the need for a constant availability 
of engineering assislance for reriod'.- 
checks, adjustments and redesign of cer< 
tain parts of the equipment. (Author) 
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Exceptional Children; V^8 N6 IM6I-7 
Feb 1972 

tX'scriptors: exceptional child research: 
aurally handicapped; immaturity: matura- 
tion; family inrtuence: child psychology: 
child development 

Cited research findings reporting teacher^ 
counselor ratings of deaf children from 
differing home and school scll ngs show 
significant differences in assessments for 
maturity. An analysis of various develop- 
mental Crises for which deafness has a 
definite impact is presented, based op 
Frikson's theory of epi^enelic develop- 
mer^t. Both research findings and theoret- 
ical analysis point to the conclusion that 
immaturity is r\ox a necessary conse- 
quence of auditory deprivation. (Author) 
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Bowe* Frank O, 

t^iucatlonaK Psycholoj^lcal, and C>ccu< 
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Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf; V5 
N3 P.VV9 Jan 1972 

iX'scriptor?*: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped: Negroes; education- 
al opportunities; employment opportuni- 
ties: research reviews (publications): 
psychological characteristics 

Research was briefly reviewed on educn- 
tional opportunities, psychological char- 
acteristics, and employment opportuni' 
ties of the nonwhite deaf population, 
with focus on the Negro deaf population. 
Rese.irch cited indicated that black deaf 
persons received inferior education, 
when compared with education provided 
for while deaf persons. The major psy- 
chological inftuence on the Negro hearing 
impaired person was found to be the 
inability to communicate well and the 
resulting social isolation. Concerning 
employment opportunities, research find- 
ings connected severe under-education 
with under-eir.ployment and high unem- 
ployment found among nonwhite deaf 
persons. (CB) 
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The RelaUonshtp Between Kxtent of 
llearlnft'Ald Cse and l anguage and 
Academic Achievement. 

FDRS not available 

American Annals of the Deaf: VI 17 Nl 
P14'9 Feb 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
atjrally handicapped; hearing aids; aca- 
demic achievement; language develop- 
ment 

The subjects for this study were a na- 
tional group of normal orally-taught deaf 
children with Fnglish-speaking parents 
and early onset of deafness: all wore an 
individual hearing aid and used it daily 
for at least part of the school day. The 
relationship between hearing aid use and 
language and academic achievement vsus 
examined in terms of the degree to 
vshtch an aid was worn in class (continue 
ously vs. non-continuously) and out of 
class (continuously vs. non-continuous- 
ly). Those who wore an aid continuously 
uut of class used one continuously in 
class so they vsere termed the constant 
her.ring aid users. Results indicated thai 
extent of hearing aid use in class was 
unrelated to teacher ratittgs of academic 
achievement, speechreading. scores; or 
to any of the five Picture Story Language 
Test measures, Kxteht of hearing aid use 
out of class vsas related to some aspects 
of written language, and to academic 
achievement. Four non-language varia- 
bles were found to ditferentiate the con- 
stant hearing pid users from the remain- 
der. The educational implications uf the 
results of this investigation are given. 
(Author) 
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American Annals of the Deaf; VU7 Nl 
Feb 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; televised instruc- 
tion: adolescents: films: deaf 

This study matched two groups of 20 
deaf pupils on their pre-exposute knowl- 
edge of information contained in a tele- 
vised film. Croup A was shown the pro- 
gram, without audio and w ilhout cap- 
tions. No gain in test scores resulted. 
Group B was shown a captioned version 
and iheir lest scores improved signifi- 
cantly. Later Group A saw the captioned 
version and their scores improved signifi- 
cantly. Group B was shown the cap- 
tioned version again. No improvement 
was noted. The results indicated that 
appropriate captioning does significantly 
improve the amount of information ob- 
tained from a visual presentation. Simple 
exposure to a picture added nothing to 
the knowledge gained as evaluated by 
multiple choice questions. (Author) 
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Ikscriptors: exceptional child research; 
aur^iUy h:indicapped; certification: state 
standards: audiology: national surveys; 
state departments of education: school 
services 

A national survey was conducted to de- 
termine the extent to which sluio depart- 
ments of education are recognizing, 
through appropriate certification prac- 
tices, the ditTerent areas of specialty 
serving hearing impaired children in the 
schools. Questionnaires were mailed to 
state departments of education in each of 
the 50 states to collect data on the certi- 
fication requirements, use of consultants, 
speech therapy services, and audiological 
services. Results ndicated that, although 
public schools are continuing to improve 
the quality and quantity of services for 
handicapped children, there are consider* 
ably fewer services available to the hear- 
ing handicapped child than to the child 
having only speech disorders. It is sug- 
gested that audiological services for 
hearing handicapped children might be 
increased if states would offer certifica- 
tion in audiology. (Author) 
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Ikscriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities: reading diflicultyi 
dyslexia; auditory perception; case stud- 
ies; auditory tests 

A case study with a severe reading disor- 
der of an auditory nature is presented. 
Intellectual and visual factors appeared 
to be intact, whereas very poor achieve- 
ment was evidenced on a variety of audi- 
tory tasks. Hvalualjon of auditory func- 
tioning, the relationship of auditory per- 
ception to reading, and the numerous 
forms that disturbed auditory perception 
can lake arc emphasized. (Author) 
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HDRS not available 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
aurally handicapped; preschool children; 
language development; family influence; 
family proMenu: home visits: family 
environment 

Compared was the linguistic progress of 
two groups of very young aurally handi- 
capped children whose families were vis- 
ited weekly by the investigator for guid- 
ance In home training of the child. Group 
I was composed of 19 children from sta* 



HIc, secure, uml loving home h:K"k- 
griuiiuls. (IrtMip ? cnnslsfcti of \fi vhjl- 
Jrcn from Uomv\ vviili sevcic socij^ iind 
cniitfinnal pruMcfiis ^finjtuf.il, luuisidg. 
m.irjtiil. arul/or other family prohlenisl. 
I^ufuation v^ith O^riil's (W5Hj develop- 
mental schedules shovsed IhM lingiiisiic 
projifess of (Jroup 1 children vv^n sij»nifi- 
c\inM> hcde/ ih.m that irf droc^p . lIkI- 
drcn. U was argued that families in the 
(atier group need more help friMii social 
workers and./or ps>ehiatrisls before ihey 
are able to benefit from the guidance 
provided hv a teacher of the de:if. iKW) 
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Journal of Speech and Hearing Research: 
V15 N( INM(M Mar S'Pl 

iVscriptors: evceptional child rcseufc'h: 
aurally handicapped: bcha\ ior problems: 
K'hiiviof patterns: emoiionul problems; 
factor analysis; personality problems 

Using the Hehiivior Problem Checklist, 
teachers rated \21 students (ages 
>earsi in a si;tte school for (he dejf. 
I raits rated as present in at least of 
the sfiidcxits \Nere tntvrct»rrelated. tiien a 
principal eompt^nent factor amdysis .md 
an orthogonal rotation of the factor ma- 
tri\ \Nctc accomplished by electronic 
computer. Mve factors were rotated in 
acciudance with Kaiser's varimav criter- 
ia. 1he rirsl three factors e\tractcd-- 
^^hic^ accounted for approximately KKI 
of the common factor variance aorj the 
preponderance of disturbed behavior - 
were strikingly similar to the conduct, 
personality, and immaturity dimensions 
c<tns(stcnily idenfitied in presiotisly stud- 
ied normal and disturbed populations. 
T\^o other factors, labeled isolation ;ind 
communication problem, were also ev- 
tracted- "Ihese ma^ represent a more or 
Jess deafncss-spociJic cittster of behavior 
problems. (Author) 
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language tc^ts; clo/e procedure: college 
students; dingnosijc tests: sentence struc- 
ture 

Three studies were conducted concerning 
the skills of deaf postsecondary students 
in fecogni/ing ;ind manipulating hnguislic 
stfiK;(ures in svritten language. I he fust 
stuJ)?^ a pilot study dealing with the 
ilje'.if;sfb^ ability lo identify slriiclur- 
id iihitii in written tangu;ige. The second 



two studies, concerning the clo/e proce- 
dure, cKanuned the technique as u possi- 
ble adjunct to a battery of language as- 
sessntenl instrunienls and assessed its 
usefulness as an instructional lO(d for 
possible incorporation in remedial l.m- 
guage programs. Conclusicms were that 
syntax recognition was ti)o simplistic an 
;ippfoach to assessing lin^aiislic abilits of 
the students, and that the cU>/e tech- 
nique, whife more inclusive, was too 
general an indicator of overall language 
proficiency, Clo/e was seen as a useful 
adjunct to. but not replacement fur. a 
battery of tests for assessing language 
skills of deaf students. As an instruction- 
al technique, it was concluded that use 
of clo/e should be left to the discretion 
of the teacher and tailored to the stu- 
dent's needs as interpreted by the teach- 
er. (KW) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
aurally handicapped; lipreading; regular 
class placement; siblings 

A pilot study was conducted to compare 
the lipreading skills of a small group of 
hearing impaired children attending regu- 
lar schools and a group of their normal 
hearing ^ihfings with a peer group of 
hearing impaired children in 10 New 
Mexico schools for the deaf. Torty-nine 
hearing impaired children ages } through 
9 yenrs who were receiving therapy at 
the New York l eague for the Hard of 
l!e;iring, and }>2 norm;d hearing siblings, 
were evaluated as to their lipreading skill 
on the Children's Speechreading Test. 
For Knh these groups attending schools 
fiv norma) hearing children, the scores 
reve;iied lipreading skills superior to 
those of the youngsters tested in the 
New Mexico schools for the deaf, on 
whom the lest had been standardi/ed. 
I he integrated hearing impaired chiMren 
also did better on the tests than did their 
own norma) hearing siblings, 
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Descriptors: exceptional child reseafch: 
aurall> handicapped : vocational counsel- 
ing; vocational intercMs 

A study that invesfjgated the kinds of 
jobs yeilding the highest level of achieve- 
ment for deaf workers employed in^O 
iK:cup.Ttions was tise<l to develop a voca- 
tional counseling procedure for the deaf. 
I he pfiK'cdiirc in\o]\cd four phases of 
initial inquiry into the deaf person's vo- 



cation;il interests, provision of occupa- 
tional informatiim to the deaf person so 
th;it he may become acqu;iinled with var- 
ious occup;itions new or relatively un- 
known to him, fmal inquiry into the deaf 
person's vocational interests, jnd initia- 
tion of the rehabifitjtion process. Study 
of deaf students who did and did not 
receive professional vocational counsel- 
ing showed th;it those students receiving 
professional vocational counseling gained 
in elticiency of performance and 
achieved success more rapidly lh;in did 
those students not receiving vocational 
counseling. 
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l^in^ua^e I'nderstattdfng of Deaf Stu* 

dents under Three Aitditory-Vlsual 

Stimulus Conditions. 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
aurally handicapped: listening compre- 
hension: ora) communication; m;inua) 
conimtinicalion; ;idolescents'. lipreading 

Investigated was the level of comprelien- 
sion of language by deaf students in a 
state residential school for the deaf un- 
der three auditor y-visu;d stimulus condi- 
tions; lipreading with voice, the Roches- 
ter method, and total communication. 
Subjects were 30 deaf students, ages M- 
20. It was found that total communica- 
tion conditions produced the best com- 
prehension scores comprehension), 
followed by the Rochester raelhod 
l ipreading with voice was the 
least adequate method of communication 
(35'? comprehension). There were no 
significant dilTe re rices in the ability of the 
subjects to understand language under 
the three conditions when sex. level of 
intelligence (average or above-average), 
or type of student (day or fuD-tlme resr- 
dential) were factors considered. (K\V) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; preschool children; 
parent role: sign language: comnlunica- 
rion sklDs 

Studied were the effects of a parent ori- 
entation program in manual communica- 
tion on the communication functioning of 
preschiH>l children. Ihc parameter of 
communication functioning chosen to be 
examined in this study was communica- 
tion clieiied with minimal cues. In a pre- 
test and posfteM formal, chiMren's res- 
ponses to pictures were broken dow n 
into four categories of signs, spoken 
words, natural gestures, and total com- 
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municallon. Only those responses under- 
stood by lit Icasl iwo of the three recor- 
ders were used in the d.ila breakdoun. 
Results suggested thai deiif ^.hildren of 
hearing parents who have been exposed 
to manual communication skills made 
greater gains in expressive skills than a 
control group. (CB> 
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aurally handicapped; auditory percep- 
tion: visual perception; phoneties; articu- 
lation (speech) 

Ihc consonants /b. d, g. k. m. n. p. 1/ 
were presented to normal hearing, se- 
verely hearing impaired, and profoundly 
deaf children through iuidiiory. visual, 
and combined auditory xisual modalities. 
Through lipreading alone, all three 
i;roups were able to discriminate between 
the places of articulation (bihtbiiO. alveo-^ 
lar. velar) but not within each place cate- 
gory, When they received acoustic infor- 
mation only, normal hearing children 
recognized the consonants nearly per- 
fectly, and severely hearing impaired 
children distinguished accurately K'^ 
tween voiceless plosives, voiced plo- 
sives, and nasal consonants, However, 
the scores of the profoundly deaf group 
were low. and they perceived even voic- 
ing artd nasality cues unreliably. 
Although Kilh the normal hearing and 
the severely hearing impaired groups 
achieved nearly perfect recognition 
scores through simultaneous iiuditory- 
\isual reception, the performance of the 
profoundly deaf children v\as only slight- 
ly Kilter than that which they demon- 
strated through lipreading alone. 
(Author) 
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Reported was program etfectiscncss for 
■ a GU)fd- speech pr^ for aurally handi^ 
.ca^^^^ in nursery and primary 

f:ijf|js|«^^^^^ . u'ere ex- 

'pldrri^d tt^^ (raining feachers and lucors 
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(paraprofcssionals) of the classes for the 
aurally handicapped and the parents of 
the pupils enrolled in the techniques of 
cued speech and to employ these tech- 
niques with children in nursery and pri- 
myry levels. Participating were 15 teach- 
ers. 10 tutors. 60 children, and a limited 
number of parents, During the first year 
of the project, three areas of cued 
speech training \^ere emphasized; 
development of vocabulary lists from 
which an instrument was designed to 
assess language acquisition by the chih 
dren in receptive and expressive areas; 
training of all staff members in cued 
speech method of leaching tahguage; and 
classes conducted for parents and other 
interested groups. The data regarding the 
language development of the children 
showed thai receptive and expressive 
language acquisition could be measured 
with the test instrument developed and 
that these data clearly indicated the 
child's language growth. It was conclud- 
ed that for cued speech to serve children 
to the greatest degree possible, more 
parents needed (o participate in the pro- 
gram. iCB) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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tive development; psychotinguisiics; psy- 
chology; perceptual devetopmeni; lan- 
guage ability: immaturity 

Reported were over 20 relijted studies 
that were intended as attempts to djsci^v- 
er the psychological implications of ileaf- 
ncss, v\ith an emphasis on the percep- 
tual-cognitive manifestations. The report 
was divided into three sections: the first 
reported the results of many studies in- 
vesliguting mainly the relationslup be- 
tween language and perception and lan- 
guage and cognition and which use 
memor> as the vehicle of experimenta- 
tion. The Nfcond chapter focused on re- 
sults of psycholinguistic studies, The 
third section reported a series of interre- 
lated studies insestigating Ihc causes 
behind \\\f) emotional or affective imnria- 
turity found to be frequently displayed 
by a large number of deaf ppfsons. 
Selected general findings were ihat the 
deaf may have problems uith sequencing 
information Ash^.re nonverbal forms are 
involved, that auditory input is not nec- 
essary for ihc learning of perception of 
rh>1hms, thai the deaf show superior 
performance for signahle v^ords but do 
not ditfer from the hearing on words th;i! 
do not have sign equivalents, and that 
the deaf show fxttcr reading perform- 
ance level when uritten materials are 
presented in sign order rather than In 
f'nglish order. iCU) 
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I'eer communication in H- und Ibyear 
old deaf children using manual methods 
wi^s compared v\ith that in hearing chil- 
dren using spoken I'nglish, Hisks as- 
signed included describing pictured refer- 
ents, describing referents froni a receiv- 
er's perspective, and explaining the rules 
of a game. Questioned was v^he^her the 
poorer performance of the deaf subjects 
is attributable to channel properties of a 
gesture language since gesture communi- 
cations were found to present ditlicultics 
v\hen a frame of reference and a per- 
spective of orientation were required for 
descriptions of object si/e and position, 
respectively, A general experiential defi- 
cit due to linguistically impoverished 
preschool environn^ents and highly struc- 
tured classroon^s which do not encourage 
spontaneous communication or train in 
formal communication tasks, is posited 
to explain the overall poorer perform- 
ance of deaf subjects, fhe role of expe- 
rience in developing comnumication is 
indicated for both deaf and hearing sam- 
ples, (Author/CiW) 
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A brief resiew i)f pertinent literature 
preceded the study, which was designed 
to investigate the extent tn which inslitu- 
tfonalf/ed hearing impaired nonverbal 
mental retardates could acquire commii* 
nication skills by means of sign language, 
Sixteen subjects participated, ranging in 
age from 12 to 62 years and ranging in 
iQ from 12 to 88 points. Training cons- 
isted of 24. 2 1/2 h<nir vscekly sessions. 
Results showed that two subjects began 
the project with a good v orking knowl- 
edge of sign language, th:a four subjects 
increased their receptive and expressive 
vocabulary by over 200 signs, that three 
subjects increased their receptive and 
expressive vocabulary by 150 signs, that 
one subject Increased his receptive and 
expressive vocabtilary by 100 signs, that 
two subjects increased their receptive 
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and expressive \ocubulnry by 75 signs, 
that one siibject learned \i) signs, ,md 
thai tuu siibjccl- Jilt not learn sii»ns, 
Imprmed comnuinivation skills uerc 
found to help the cn;plo>mcnt potential 
of four subjects. (CH) 
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The article sunmiari/es aspects of the 
problem of language acquisition for illit- 
erate deaf adolescents and adults, dis- 
cusses theoretical constructs related to 
linguistic development in the dcuf. and 
reports on a program that incorporated a 
structured approach to teaching commu- 
nication skills. Discussion of rehtted lit- 
erature focuses on the reading abifity of 
aurally handicapped persons, uhich is 
shoun to ix inferior to comparable hear- 
ing persons, and on testing of hearing 
impaired persons With standardized tests 
designed for hearing individuals. The 
main linguistic consideration Covered is 
the stated concurrence among linguists 
that there are optimal periods for lan- 
guage learning uhich may peak at } to 4 
years of age. The study reported in- 
volved 14 persons aged 16 to 53 years. 
The study uas designed to determine if a 
highly structured insiruclionitl program 
could improve the language and commu- 
nicative skills of subjects classified as il- 
literate deaf adults. The study used the 
Language tmprovement to facilitate 
Kducation, uhich enabled self pacing 
programed instruction. Kach of the sub- 
jects uas found to vary in progress dur- 
ing the 6 month reporting period, but 
each was found to make substantial gains 
in linguistic competencies and communi- 
cation skills. (CI?) 
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The pamphlel focused first on <iuest(ons 
concerned with the relative ability of 
deaf and hc.jring students to virtually 
process words uhcn presented letter by 
letter, and uith relationships existing 
among deaf students bctueen the ability 
to process uords presenicd tachistoscop- 
(Oally, letter by letter, and the ability of 
\!he-^saftie students to process words 
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through linger spelling and through 
speech reading. Then reported was a 
study involving .V^ deaf and 19 hearing 
stiidents at the post secondary level in 
\\hich the processing of verbal informa- 
tion (\^ords) visually and the relationship 
of the deaf students' ability to identify 
\^ords presented in rapid letter-by-lettci 
graphic sequence and ability to read fin- 
ger spelling and to speech read uerc in- 
vestigated. A comparison of the relative 
ability of ucaf and hearing pi^t second- 
ary subjects to correctly identify printed 
meaningful words when their letters uere 
presented sequentially indicated that the 
deaf subjects ^^ere superior under all 
conditions tested. Lack of a statistically 
significant correlation between the ability 
to read printed words uhose letters are 
presented sequentially, and to read 
wors-s formed by speech suggested that 
the perception of these two tasks was 
different. (Author/CB) 
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In iyrder to study efTevtiveness of low- 
frequency amplification and fittered- 
speech testing for preschool deaf chil- 
dren, an experimental design permitting 
the teacher to speak simultaneously 
through two different amplifying sys- 
tems, a low-frequency auditory training 
unit iSuvag I) and a conventional audito- 
ry training unit (Warren T-2K was used 
with 30 children. All teachers utilized the 
Verbo-tonal Method for habilitating the 
children, who were assigned to one of 
the two amplifying systems. Speech 
samples were tape-recorded at 4 month 
intervals, judged, and analyzed statisti- 
cally. Significant improvement over test- 
ing times for both groups was found, al- 
though the Suvag group demonstrated a 
greater rate of fmprovement than the 
Warren group. The condition of visual 
and auditory clues with amplification was 
reported to be the best experimental 
condition for most children. Significant 
difTerences between the groups in terms 
of vocalf/ation was found, with the Su- 
vag group vocalizing more limes per 
minute than the Warren group. 
Significant correlation was also reported 
between rating value and hearing level. 
I'lectrical and acoustic responses of the 
Suvag 1 unh indicated that the unit pas- 
sed more jow-frequcncy energy than the 
Warren unit. Reporting of related re- 
search concluded the interim report. ' 
(Auihor/CI^) 
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The study involved measurement of 
deaf, elementary school children's reli- 
ance on fingerspelling versus gesture 
symbols to label pictures of common 
objects. Seventy-four students were test- 
ed individually in a description task, 
while 86 subjects served as senders in a 
communicatior^ task. Results revealed a 
contribution from fingerspelling to deaf 
children's mastery of English. (Author/ 
CB) 
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Reported were results of 17.000 Stanford 
Academic Achievement Tests adminis- 
tered to students enrolled in primary and 
secondary educational programs for the 
hearing impaired. Test results were pre- 
sented according to student age and 
three classifications nf hearing loss lev- 
els. Bar graphs and tables showed sub- 
test patterning trends for the learning 
processes of hearing impaired students. 
Examined was a series of modifications 
in testing procedures that were imple- 
mented to standardize test administration 
practices with hearing impaired students. 
l)ata showed an overall trend for hearing 
impaired students to achieve better in 
reading than tn other academic areas dur* 
ing the first 1 to } years of education. 
Thereafter, hearing imp.-ifred students 
achieved better in mathematics and in 
lou verbal subject areas. T)ata indicated 
thai the severity of hearing loss afTccted 
reading comprehension most directly. 
Students with the greatest hearing lois 
performed best in low verbal and non- 
verba! academic areas such as spelling 
and arithmetic computation. (Author) : :v 
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Investiivitcd uerc aspects of language 
development (association. memory, 
comprehension, and production) in three 
groups (50 indixiduals per group) of dcuf 
adolescents N^ho ucre variously trained 
by the pure oral method, the combined 
oral-manual method, and the Rochester 
fingerspeJIing method. One hearing group 
ttas matched v^ith the deaf in age. and 
another in comprehension of wrliien lan- 
guage. All groups v\ere reported to be 
c^ual on a verbal recognition memory 
test, but the deaf trained in the combined 
method shov^ed poorer recall on the 
same test. The Noun Pairs \!cn\ory rest 
showed all groups equal ort the number 
correct and on most error ciitegortes. 
except that Kuh hearing groups and the 
oral group imported more incorrect 
words from outside the test to complete 
the sentences, Ihe orally trained deaf 
were reported to be more like both hear- 
ing groups in their comprehension of 
multi-meaning words and in their control 
over distracting associations uhen ques- 
tions on meaning were asked. The orally 
trained deaf were aUo found to be simi- 
lar to the hearing in their abitily to select 
meaning and in choosing fev^er associa- 
tions when ihe multi-meaning words 
were presented in sentences. (Author/ 
G\V) 
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The study, based on I.. Cronbach*s 
Char ac (eristics by Treatment Intcra>.iion 
model, investigated seven pre^school pro: 
g^ for aurally handicapped chiTdren 
'-Vkhich Variously emploi^ed the oral-nural 
■ S;pi<|thod, the Rochester method, or the 
method. Hquipment. 
r j^tenaf^^ procedures, and ac- 
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tisities were indicated for e;ich program, 
Progran^s ssere comp;iTed for degree of 
parent involvement, adequacy of faeili- 
lies and personnel, ad ninistrativc organi- 
zation of services, pupil populations, and 
degree of program structure. One hun- 
dred and two children from the programs 
were selected as the sample popuhulon. 
D.it.i were reported from the l.citcr l\'r- 
formance Test, the Illinois Test of l\y- 
cholioguistlc Abilities, classroom obser- 
vation, communication analysis, pupil 
records, the Brow n Parent .Mtilude 
Scale. \ a semantic ditTereniial mea- 
suring parent altitudes towards concepts 
related to deafness. Conclusions such as 
the following were drawn: children in 
structured progr.ims tended to have high- 
er 10 scores than those in unstructured 
programs: gestures were the most com- 
mon mode of communication between 
children. reg;udless of the program's 
otficial methodology: communication 
from child to teacher most frequently 
involved the oral-aurul mode: and no 
ditTerences were found in speechreading 
abilities in the oral-comtlned .ind struc- 
tured-unstructured comparisons, (Ci\V» 
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The individual play habits and sceial in- 
teraction styles of 71 hearing impaired 
and 71 normally hearing preschool chil- 
dren were studied. Children were indi- 
vidually placed in a television studio 
constructed to resemble a nursery 
school, and videotape cameras were situ- 
ated to record all activity occurring with- 
in the set. Evaluation of the \4l video- 
tapes concerned Kith activities per- 
formed and objects engaged. Results in- 
dicated that hearing impaired children 
were more active, displayed more scan- 
ning behaviors using all sensory modali- 
ties, displayed more fearful behaviors, 
and engaged in little actual play, The 
social interaction study consisted of and 
evaluatiort of three triads each of nor- 
mally bearing and hearing impaired chil- 
dren by means of an interaction rating 
scale. Researchers found that the hearing 
impaired groups were less cohesive and 
produced fewer successful social con* 
tacts than the normally hearing children. 
Gesturing as a communication device 
was more evident fn hearing impaired 
children than was speech. (Author/GW) 
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The Development of Audlologlc Crite- 
ria to Differentiate Between Auditory 
Thresholds and Cuttle Thresholds ot 
Deaf Children. Final Report. 

Massachusetts University, Amherst 
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Researchers investigated a variety of 
audio logic procedures to determine 
whether they could ditferentiate between 
auditory thresholds and cutilc (cuta- 
ncaus-tactile) thresholds of 32 deaf ado- 
lescents. Ss were classified into one of 
the follow ing three groups: a cutile group 
with no pure tone thresholds beyond 750 
Hertz {}{/): a group of iiuestion:<ble clas- 
sification with responses at 10(X) W/: and 
Ss designated partially deaf with elicited 
thresholds at 2000 Hz or above. The re- 
sponses of the Ss were statically ana- 
lyzed to ascertain if the group:i were 
functionally related or differentiated rela- 
tive to a number of psychophysical audi- 
tory procedures. All Ss were profoundly 
deaf, had normal intelligence, good emo- 
tional stability, and no history of brain 
damage. Instrumentation Included a Uel- 
tone 150. Maico M-24. Grason-Stadler 
Bekesy audiometer. Grason-Stadler 
speech audiometer, Bruel and Kjar 
sound level meter. Sony tape recorder, 
and rubber ear inserts. Numerous tests 
were administered including tests of pure 
tone air conduction thresholds, puie tone 
bone conduction thresholds, mastoid 
versus forehead bone con* J action, and 
occlusion thresholds. Conclusions were 
said to support the thesis that audi- 
ograms of deaf children could be desig- 
nated as cutile to indicate a total hearing 
loss or classified as partially deaf to indi- 
cate some auditory reserve. (GW) 
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Klementary school (kindergarten through 
sixth grade) deaf children were exposed 
to varied thinking activities based on J, 
Piagcl*s principle of action rooted intel- 
ligence to determine if thinking might be 
successfully encouraged in the classroom 
through activities which were not highly 



JepenJcnt on verbal performance, Fach 
class of approxinJatcly <?ight stuJcnls 
\Mis t'iviJcJ in half, v^hh one half Mn^ 
placed in the experimental thinking tah 
an J the other half in the control language 
lab. Kaeh chilJ utlonJeJ one of the labs 
for one half hour once a uhool Jay, The 
evperi mental group v»\is engaged in 
thinking games involving elassitieation, 
perspective. symMpiclure logic, and 
probability. The control group was 
trained in areas such as vocabulary , sen- 
tence structure, and conversational 
skills. Results of testing were inconclu- 
sive since both groups in* proved on 
ihinkini* skills and neither showed im- 
provement on meastkred verbal lests, 
Reasons thought to account for the results 
were that the skills to be tested develop 
only gradv^ally and cannot be readily as- 
sessed and that the training period was 
short (1 in years). (Aulhor/GW) 
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Compared were the elfects of deafness 
simulation and observation of the deaf 
upon the expression of attitudes toward 
the deaf, expressed anxiety toward inter- 
acting with the deaf, and behavior mani- 
fested toward the deaf. College sopho- 
mores, most of whom majored In educa- 
tion, were assigned randomly to two 
experimental groupN and one control 
group. One experimental group was as- 
signed 1 Ml hours of directed activities 
under conditions of simulated deafness. 
The other experimental group observed 
interactions between a deaf undergradu- 
ate female and a female graduate student 
who was just learning to communicate 
manually, Signitlcant differences were 
found K'tween groups on semantic dif^ 
ferential ratings of self and of persons 
who arc deaf with the simulation group 
rating the deaf lower than did the other 
two groups. No significant differ ences in 
manifest anxiety or in behavior toward 
the deaf were found either before or af- 
ter interaction with the deaf. How ever » 
when the deaf were active during the 
interaction, postanxiety scores were low- 
er. (CAV) 
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i)escriplors: exceptional child research; 
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ception; perception tests; films 

Slides containing f;icial caricatures and 
six social interaction cartoon tllms were 
presented to 113 deaf and 48 hearing 
adolescents <12 to 19 years old). Results 
indicated few age related ditTerences in 
perceptual reports. Rearing Ss were 
found to give more attention to the eyes 
than deaf Ss. Differences N?tween deaf 
and hearing Ss were also noted for the 
extraction of social information from 
gross motor aot^Nity. Findings were dis- 
cussed in relation to recent literature , 
(Aulhor/GW) 
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Thresholds of aural detection were ob- 
tained for 26 norma), 1.^ deaf, and 15 
hard of hearing children. 7 to 14 years of 
age. with and without a supplementary 
tactile vibrator at selected points of the 
body. The results of the study indicate 
that the stimulation of the tactile sense 
of hearing Impaired children with speech 
stimuli can aid the children in the audito- 
ry awareness of the stimuli. It was con- 
cluded that it is likely that the use of the 
tactite sense to aid the impaired auditory 
sense would be beneficial to deaf and 
hard of hearing persons in programs of 
auditory training. (Author) 
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Kach of three experimental groups of 18. 
19, or 20 aurally handicapped nnJcrgritd- 
u;itc students uas tested for the ability *,o 
unJcrsianJ one of three difTcrenl manual 
communication methixis. Performances 
on mtrfff pie c-Jhoice quest ion s" d ftcr vie w * 
ihg bai'h i>f two brief videotape passages 
indicated that |he sfgh language iappKui^ 
mation tiV English was superiiVr;!^^ both 

M fifll^f ' '*^r?iljhg of the Rocheslef : 
Wethod Vftjj to eplidijM^ idibmiitic sijn- 
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The relation between verbal and per- 
formance IQ scores were studied In 18 
black studei \s with reduced audit ry 
acuity for discrete high frequency 
sounds. Data showed significant relation- 
ships between reduced auditory thresh- 
olds at 1.5 and 2 kilocycles/second (kc/s) 
on both verbal and performance IQ 
scores on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children, and a signitieant correlation 
between the hearing level at 3 kc/s and 
the verba) IQ score. Performance IQ 
scores at the O k:/s level and verbal IQ 
scores at the 4 kc/s level also ap- 
proached significance. tCiW) 
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FvaUiated was a co-parenl program for 
hearing impaired elementary school chil- 
dren attending a state school for the deaf 
but unable to reside with their parents. 
Co- pa rents were said to be selected on 
the basis of their ability to provide a 
wholesome environment for the students. 
Information about the copa rents was 
gathered by group discussion meetings, 
an attitude inventory, a problem check 
list, (isychologtcal measurements, and a 
biographical questionnaire. It Wi*N found 
that CO- pa rents used child rearing meth- 
ods t>pical of middle and upper class 
parents, were relatively free of emotional 
maladjuslnunt, and had high verbal IQ's. 
I he problem check list and altitude in- 
ventory were given in full with responses 
summarized, ti was thought that the co- 
parent program is less expensive than a 
residential program. (D») 
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Descriptors: cMcption.tl vhiUI roscjirch; 
aurally handicapped; hearing; aids; audi- 
tor\ perception: discriniinalion learning; 
speech habits 

Reported were studies njeasuring residu- 
al auditory capacities of deaf persons 
and in\esiit».iiing hearing aids vshich 
transpose speech to lov^er frequencies 
v^here Jeaf persons may have better 
hearing StuOie'i on temporal and fre- 
quencv diwriminalion indicated thai the 
duration of a signat may have a differen- 
tial etfecl on its detect. .bility by sensori- 
neural hcarinjj-impaired persons com- 
pared to mumal. but that temporal ef- 
fects on frequency discrimination and 
perception of temporal order seem nor- 
mal, and therefore provide scant evpla- 
naiiiin of low speech discrimination abili- 
ties. Problems involved in doing research 
with long-term hearii^g impaired Ss were 
identified. Studies i>f speech pallern per- 
ception >ie)dctl the following eonclii- 
suvis: sensorineural hcaring-in^paired lis- 
teners have belter residual reception for 
low-frequenc> speech patterns than the 
miitdle- and high frequency patterns; and 
the superiority of low frequency pattcfii 
reception holds over a rather wide range 
of de^irees ;ind types of sensorineural 
impairment. |)iita was reported concern- 
ing ihe hypothesis ihut acoustic transpo- 
sition of phonemic ditferenccs. could 
make them indistinguishable at least unlit 
discrimination could be retrained. Also 
presented were data showing that speech 
discrimination performance is higher for 
tran^poser amplification than for conven- 
tional amplitieaiion. Theoretical aspects 
of frequency transposition were dis- 
Cllsscd. iCtW) 
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Nationiil I'ducation Association. Wash- 
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Hureau of Kducation for the Handi- 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; data; audiovisual 
aids; Project I.IKl* (language Improve- 
ment to Facilitate Hducalion 

Reported were performance data for 
over .V^tl hearing impaired children who 
were exposed to the perceptual training 
filmstrips from the language Improve- 
ment to Hacilitme Education tlJPH^ pro< 
gram. Research on the visual perception 
of deaf persons was reviewed and found 
to support the following conclusions: 
there appears to be a relationship be- 
tween hearing loss and deficient visual 
perceptual abilities: decreased visual 
perception skills have a positive relation- 
ship with poor reading abilities; remedial 
training in perceptual skitU can enhance 
reading abilities; and the theoretical 
framework proposed to explain these 
effects invokes a breakdow n in sensory 
integration between the visuai and audi- 
tory sensory mode. It was explained how 
visual perceptual skills form an impor- 
tant part of a language development pro- 
gram Data for each filmstrip was tabu- 
lated fo indicate the number of students 
{}- to 13-years-old) on which the data 
was tabulated, the mean number of er- 
rors, the standard deviation of errors, 
and the range of errors. Other data indi- 
cated the percentage of 6-year-old chil- 
dren making a specific number of errors 
and the cumulative percentages by units 
and sections of the \A\\\ program, 
Appendixes included outlines of field test 
filmstrips. the perceptual training con- 
tents of the field test filmstrips. examples 
of association frames in visual perceptual 
areas, field test reporting forms, revi- 
sions made on the visual perceptual 
filmstrips following field evaluation, and 



a comparison of the field lest filmstrip 
identification and the General Ffcctric/ 
l.lbH filmstrip identification, (G\V) 
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A linguistic analysis of the phonological 
system of a 4- year old, hard of hearing 
girl was undertaken lo clarify what phon- 
ological structures ihe child used, and 
thereby to demonstrate the efficacy of a 
linguistic analysis. The phonetic struc- 
ture of ronintelligible utterances was 
analyzed separately from the phonemic 
analysis of the intelligible, or so-called 
comparative, data. For the comparative 
data, specific phonemes were termed 
fairly well established when the child 
used a number of appropriate allo- 
phones, although these same allophones 
may have appeared in other daises; and 
not established when allophones were 
not appropriately used. For example, irt 
manner of articulation onl;^ the stop/res- 
onant constrasi wts prese.^t; and In 
place of articulation, only the gross labi- 
al- no nlabial distinction was consistent. 
An important discovery from the non- 
comparative data was that w and ? were 
used as coarse phonetic representatives 
of possible syllabic or syntactic configu- 
rations. Therapy was suggested as a 
means of more firmly establishing slop/ 
resonant contrasts, teaching the concept 
of fricaiion. and encouraging further 
development of primitive linguistic 
stages. (Author) 
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